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REVIEW 


Editorial Comment 


The Time Has Come 


The recorded Dictation Test, introduced 
by the Ontario Department of Education in 
1952, at the suggestion of the O.M.L.T.A., 
: has now become an established part of the 
Upper School examination. 





As its proponents had predicted, this unique test of aural com- 
prehension has given a fresh impetus to Direct Method instruction. 
Sut much more needs to be done. The Dictation Test does not 
measure the oral achievement of our pupils. A student may under- 
stand the spoken word without being able to express himself with 
sufficient fluency and clearness to make himself understood. 


The time has come to plan a more comprehensive type of aural- 
oral examination, to supplement our well established Dictation Test. 


In Great Britain and, nearer home, in the Protestant Schools of 
Quebec Province, the Oral Examination has proven its worth. In 
England, a county Examiner, and in Quebec Province, the provincial 
Supervisor of French, meets the candidates individually and quest- 
ions them orally on the content of one of a carefully selected series 
of passages, of like difficulty, which he has read to each one in turn. 


In Ontario we have distrusted this type of oral examination. 
Some authorities say it is too subjective—the examiner might favour 
the weaker students or expect too much from the more proficient. 
His standards might vary from day to day, according to the state 
of his digestion! Others claim that such a test would be impractic- 
able here in Ontario, where we have so many Secondary Schools, and 
such great distances to cover to get from school to school. How 
many examiners, for instance, would be required to test our approxi- 
mately 9,000 Grade XIII candidates? 


During the Upper School examinations, which extend over a 
period of two to three weeks, one experienced teacher could test all 
the students in his own or, to avoid suspicion of collusion, in a near- 
by school. To facilitate the latter arrangement, Modern Language 
personnel could be interchanged between neighbouring schools for 
the whole period of the Upper School examinations. 


Admittedly, such an examination, even with a limited number 
of carefully selected examiners, would not be 100° objective but, 
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at the worst, it would be better than no test at all of the students’ 
oral achievement, as is the lamentable case at present. What in- 
centive has a teacher, or his pupils, to spend hours of time in oral 
practice, throughout the course, when the whole Upper School exa- 
mination, including the recorded dictée, requires only written an- 
swers? It would be better to have the semblance of an oral exam- 
ination than none at all! 

A great deal of careful planning and organization would, of 
course, be necessary to work out a moderately fool-proof system of 
examining, but we believe it can be done. In the meantime, we fer- 
vently hope that every Grade XIII teacher of French will give some 
sort of tangible recognition to those students who have succeeded 
in mastering the spoken word. To be sure, and this is not impossible 
of attainment, a more selective system of promotion, combined with 
smaller classes, would make the achievement of oral proficiency a 
great deal easier. 

Perhaps the most practical and economical way to test the pupil’s 
oral attainment would be to equip each Secondary School in the 
Province—many schools already have one—with an up-to-the-minute 
tape recorder. The voices of the candidates could then be recorded 
individually as they read the same passage, or one of similar diffi- 
culty, and answered the same, or similar, questions. The tapes 
could then be packed and sealed and sent to a central Committee of 
Examiners for re-playing and evaluation. 

The time has come to attack the problem realistically. If the 
rank and file, and even our more experienced teachers, are too human 
to be trusted, we can perhaps rely upon a recording machine and the 
collective judgment of a select group of examiners. 

Meanwhile, let us put our heads together during the coming 
months and consider ways and means of making our oral instruction 
more meaningful and effective. If we take our responsibilities in 
this regard more seriously, a solution to the problem of testing oral 
proficiency will speedily be found. 

G. A. Klinck 


ESSENTIAL GERMAN, Hauch, E. F.; Oxford University Fress, $2.50. 

In the preface the author expresses briefly his beliefs about language 
learning. 

“The first practical accomplishment in learning a foreign language that 
can be attained within a reasonably short time is the ability to read... . 
No less important for the reading knowledge is the mastery of the funda- 
mental elements of grammar.” 

This book offers just that—the fundamental elements of grammar. Each 
lesson contains a grammar lesson, illustrative sentences and a translation 
exercise. Except for a few passages and poems at the back of the book, 
there are no reading selections. 

A text book that adheres closely to ore specific approach immediately limits 
the audience it will find. Such is the case with “Essential German”. 
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CONTEMPORARY FRANCE AS INTERPRETED THROUGH HER 
LITERATURE 


by Henri Peyre 


Apologies for encompassing such an immense and involved sub- 
ject within the prison of a few thousand winged words or a few 
hundred written ones would have to be so profuse that they had 
better be omitted altogether. Clearly, no literature has ever held 
up a faithful mirror to the chaotic and ever changing life of a countrv. 
Even in France, where interest in arts and letters has spread to daily 
newspapers, bourgeois salons, anti-bourgeois avant-garde cénacles 
and to not a few men in the street, there remain considerable numbers 
of people who have hardly been affected by Existentialism, have 
never been obsessed by Proust’s privileged moments, Gidian gratui- 
tous acts or Camus’ crusade against the plague, the death penalty 
or the reluctance of men to revolt in the name of the absurd. 

Still, after more fashions than one, literature expresses society, 
particularly in France. It magnifies evils; it feeds on catastrophic 
violence, on the nectar of vice, on the ambrosia of abnormality; it 
rents the sorrows and the grudges of frustrated men who prefer to 
create fictitious characters to adapting themselves to their irritating 
fellow beings; it finds an energetic delight in insulting and vilify- 
ing life, in order to make it more intoxicating to be lived. But it 
brings to light what is still shrouded in darkness in ourselves and 
around us. It anticipates the future. It convinces readers that 
they must be the timid brothers to those characters who are por- 
trayed, distorted, magnified, but more alive than real men, in fiction 
and on the stage. A French writer in particular looks upon him- 
self as the heir to the seventeenth century moralists if not to the 
theological preachers of that age, to the forerunners of the Revolu- 
tion, to the anticipators of the nineteenth century whose names were 
Stendhal, Balzac, Hugo, Rimbaud. Even when he appears to be a 
prophet of despair in the present which he likes to caricature or to 
strip of its complacency, he appeals to the future, he forges myths. 
Today more than ever before, he is a moralist even more than an 
imaginative creator; he is intent upon changing man. Between the 
literature of beauty and the literature of power, he chooses the latter. 
To the literature of happiness, which might celebrate the enjoyment 
of the present, he prefers the literature of salvation, transferred from 
the theological plane to the human and existential level. 

To be sure, everything today coexists in France as it always 
did, and the most unified and centralized of countries remains a 
land of contrasts and of individualistic anarchists. The forces of 
death, that is, of bitterness and of nihilism, parallel those of love 
and of hope. Destruction and reconstruction go hand in hand. One 
of the deepest notes of literature since 1940 has been a sombre one: 
it voiced the disappointment of the French at their fall from the 
rank of a great power, the temptation to resort to apathy and sel- 
fishness, the shattering of many an idealistic dream. Marcel Aymé, 
Jean Anouilh, Samuel Beckett, Existentialist novelists, Catholic es- 
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sayists, Communist critics of the individual and of society, Epicurean 
“outsiders”, weakly struggling with their boredom with their own 
selves, such as Francoise Sagan, expressed a mood of weariness and 
apathy. 

But, as one of them, Albert Camus, put it, “from the depths of 
our nihilism we have only searched for means to transcend it.” The 
very intensity with which despair and vexation at the inadequacies 
of their fate have been expressed by those French writers is a mark 
of energy. Attacking life, as they did in Les Chemins de la liberté or in 
Les Mandarins or in Anouilh’s sarcastic comedies, they implied that 
they hoped it could be different, and better. The inspirers of this 
recent French literature have been Bernanos, Montherlant, Malraux, 
Camus, all of them prophets not only of hope, but of heroism. Very 
few of the recent writers of France are neo-romantics, bewailing 
their individual and egotistic sorrow. Most of them universalize 
their plight and denounce the ills of mankind and of society, in order 
to help cure them. 

The three terms around which much of their quest may be said 
to revolve are, if we may thus generalize and moralize, clearsighted- 
ness, sincerity and fraternity. The primary task for writers who 
take themselves to be the conscience of their age was to hunt out 
relentlessly our complacency and our cowardly rationalization of 
our own weakness. “We are betrayed by what is false within,” as 
George Meredith denounced it a century ago. Let us first cherish 
again lucidity and critical spirit. Montherlant and Malraux, indeed 
Valéry and Gide before them, Sartre, Roger Vailland, José Cabanis, 
Jean-Louis Curtis, Michel Butor, Francoise Mallet-Joris, all implicity 
teach us that seeing clearly into others and into oneself is the pre- 
requisite to any reconstruction of our inner and outer universe. 

The beautiful, even if over-used, word “lucidity” is often sup- 
plemented by another favorite word with our contemporaries: sin- 
cerity. Again André Gide, Julien Green, Jean Cocteau, Jean Anouilh, 
Michel Leyris and most of the writers under fifty have led us to the 
same haughty exigency. Let us dispel the delusions, they appear to 
say, which living with and for others foster, and restore our own 
authentic self against the social, professional egos which tend to 
stifle it. Recent plays and much of Existentialist teaching have 
vituperated against bad faith as the main obstacle to our creation of 
cur own values, boldly substituted for the values bequeathed to us 
by tradition or proposed to us by a social ethic which must be re- 
examined. 

The stumbling-block for the French has always been the re- 
conciliation of the one and the many, of the individual and the group, 
of unflinching truth to oneself and the need to live with and among 
others. Sincerity to oneself is an essential beginning for him who 
spurns outworn conventions, social lies, the hypocrisy which goes 
even with the possessiveness inherent in love. But “no man is an 
island.” We live today in a new collective framework, replacing the 
narrow and secure cell of former ages. We must transcend our- 
selves horizontally, to other men, if we are reluctant to do it verti- 
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cally, toward some mystical absolute. The characters of Camus are 
not alone today in anxiously asking how to be saints without God. 
Virile fraternity was the answer of Malraux, of Saint-Exupéry, of 
Montherlant, of Jules Roy. It is relatively easy to achieve for 
fighters, airmen, resistance fighters united as a band of happy few 
through dire perils. It is a less glamorous and a less tense fraternity 
which the young French writers seem to be yearning for. Their 
motto, as Malraux put it in his last novel and in his books on art, as 
Camus and many another humanist today defines it, is to “refaire 
Vhomme.” The last named writer, today thrown to the pinnacle of 
fame by the Nobel prize, voices the lofty ambitions of his young 
fellow-writers when he declares: “We refuse to despair of man. 
Without entertaining any exaggerated ambition to save him, we 
hold at least to the idea of serving him.” 


TRENDS AND STYLE IN TWENTIETH CENTURY FRENCH 
LITERATURE, by Helmut Hatzfeld; The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, 1957. 

Amongst the number of books which have recently appeared on contemporary 

French writing, Helmut Hatzfeld’s Trends and Styles in Twentieth Century 

French Literature (The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, 

1957) stands out, by reason of its title, as promising a convenient guide to 

a complicated net-work. Like all guides that seek to be complete, it attempts 

the practically impossible by examining the work of nearly 200 writers within 

the limits of 234 pages. 

The key to Professor Hatzfeld’s survey of trends is summed up in the 
phrase “the task of (20th century) literature is not to copy life but to offer 
free and poetic interpretations of it”. These various interpretations, duly 
classified in eight chapters, are analysed in terms of the three chief styles 
which serve as their vehicles: the monologue intérieur, the stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique, and the simultaneous narration of different events. 

According to the author “the book is meant to appeal to the educated reader 
who has a certain liking for French culture, and also to advance under- 
graduate and graduate students specializing in French”. It may indeed 
encourage members of such groups to pursue profitable exploration along 
the lines indicated. On the other hand, an experienced reader or teacher of 
twentieth century French literature will be aware of a number of serious 
errors and misjudgments and, also, of an occasional unfortunate flavour 
of prejudice. For example, the third chapter, after a reference to the de- 
piction of beach-life in French literature, concludes with this sentence: “‘It 
seems that a civilization permeated by eroticism, as is the French, has no 
possibility of integrating the spirit of calisthenics and gymnastics with a 
serious love of nature as is the case with the nordic nations”. Comment 
seems superfluous! 

Despite its defects, however, this book will prove helpful if judiciously used. 
Incidentally, there are full notes to each chapter and also general and in- 
dividual bibliographies of an up-to-date kind. 

Robert Finch. 
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“MARIA CHAPDELAINE” DE LOUIS HEMON 
Valeur symbolique du roman 

Depuis sa publication, ce roman n’a cessé de susciter de nom- 
breuses études et de provoquer les opinions les plus diverses: il 
s‘est attiré des éloges et des reproches. .D’aucune le placent en téte 
parmi les ceuvres qui ont marqué la naissance de ce genre littéraire 
dans nos lettres canadiennes-francaises; on a vu dans l’auteur un 
observateur consciencieux, préoccupé de camper, dans une forme 
simple et directe, la silhouette du défricheur canadien. D’autres 
accusent l’ouvrage de mal dissimuler une ironie condescendante 
d’Européen civilisé mais incroyant, d’avoir donné surtout une fausse 
interprétation du Canada-francais en généralisant l’un de ses aspects. 
Ils oublient le caractére profondément humain de l’ceuvre ow le réa- 
lisme de l’auteur, un peu pessimiste sans doute, n’exclut pas pour 
autant les transports d’un idéal sain et vivifiant. A l’examiner de 
prés, on verra que le roman est une évocation symbolique de l’épopée 
francaise en terre d’Amérique: celle de la colonisation. 

Ceux qui ont lu avec attention le livre de Louis Hémon ont 
bien compris que l’auteur n’a pas voulu peindre toute la race cana- 
dienne-francaise, l’4me entiére du peuple canadien-francais, qu’il 
n’a pas voulu présenter ses personnages comme des types complets 
et représentatifs de tous les Canadiens-francais d’hier et d’aujourd’- 
hui, comme on a voulu le lui reprocher. Non, il a voulu peindre 
un aspect de l’Aame canadienne-francaise, un cété du type canadien- 
francais, et cela, dans une période particuliére, la période de coloni- 
sation. Mais cette période de colonisation représente un stage dans 
histoire de la race canadienne-francaise, stage qui, rythmé sur les 
développements graduels de la race, s’est déplacé dans le temps et 
dans le lieu, depuis 1608 jusqu’Aa nos jours et depuis la plaine du 
St-Laurent jusqu’a l’Abitibi ot il se prolonge aujourd’hui encore. 

Dans Vhistoire de l’établissement de la race canadienne-fran- 
caise au Canada, il y a eu trois de ces stages: le stage de la décon- 
verte, le stage du défrichement et de la colonisation et le stage final 
de l’établissement définitif. Ces stages, bien entendu, n’ont pas 
été marqués par des dates précises et des bornes géographiques 
tranchées, mais se sont prolongées et se prolongent l’un dans Il’autre. 

Au premier stage, ce sont les découvreurs, les coureurs de bois, 
ceux que poussent l’esprit d’aventure, ceux qui ouvrent le pays a 
ceux qui viendront le prendre: Champlain, Radisson, Desgroseillers, 
La Salle, Joliet, Marquette, La Vérendrye. 

Au second stage, ce sont les défricheurs, les colons, les Hébert 
et les Labelle, ceux qui s’attaquent A la forét, qui poussent toujours 
plus loin la conquéte du sol, ceux qui taillent la forét “comme dans 
une étoffe on taille un fier drapeau”’. 

Puis au dernier stage, c’est “lI’habitant,” celui qui reste, qui 
s’établit, qui cultive les belles terres “planches”, qui fonde les pa- 
roisses, qui établit ses fils autour de lui, qui restera “tout son régne”, 
lS ott ses pieds 

“Ont trouvé, sarclant l’herbe et chassant les cailloux, 

La place ot l’on parvient au tuf noir et doux”’. 
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Ces trois stages de la civilisation canadienne-francaise, Hémon 
a voulu les évoquer dans son roman et ses personnages. Ce qui s’est 
passé sur la grande échelle de l’histoire, depuis 1608 et qui se con- 
tinue encore aujourd’hui sur la lisiére de la forét qui recule tou- 
jours, il a voulu en donner l’image, sur une petite échelle, en minia- 
ture, dans l’histoire d’une famille, d’un petit milieu, oi les vertus de 
la race sont encore a l’ceuvre et ot les traits se manifestant encore. 
La vie du petit monde de Péribonka est une image de la grande vie 
du peuple 4 travers l’histoire. 

Examinons briévement les principaux personnages du roman. 
L’esprit d’aventure qui animait les découvreurs, le gofiit du lointain 
et la curiosité de l’inconnu, Hémon en a fait les traits caractéristi- 
ques de l’un ou l’autre de ses personnages. 

Francois Paradis: Pour celui-ci, pas de vie tranquille et séden- 
taire, ni dans une belle paroisse, ni sur un lot. Ce qu’il lui faui, 
c'est le mystére de la forét, les riviéres solitaires et les portages, 
les raquettes et le canot. Et c’est avec bien peu de chances de le 
retenir que la mére Chapdelaine lui dira: 


“Voyons, un beau morceau de terrain planche, dans une 
vieille paroisse, du terrain sans une souche, ni un creux, une 
bonne maison chaude toute tapissée en dedans, des animaux 
gras dans le clos ou dans l’étable, pour des gens bien gréés 
d’instruments et qui ont de la santé, y a-t-il rien de plus plalf- 
sant et de plus aimable?” 


Samuel Chapdelaine: nous le savons, c’est l’incarnation des 
défricheurs de l’histoire. Lui non plus n’est pas un sédentaire. Son 
aventure, c’est la lutte contre la forét qu’il poursuit 4 mesure qu’elle 
recule; sa passion c’est de faire de la terre. Lorsqu’il est parvenu 
a “clairer” son lopin de forét, que sa famille trouve un peu d’espace 
autour de la chaumiére et que des voisins viennent s’établir 4 proxi- 
mité, le pére Chapdelaine est repris par sa passion qui est de “mouver” 
plus loin, toujours plus loin, et de reeommencer un nouveau défriché. 
Cette passion il la décrit lui-méme lorsque durant la veillée funébre, 
il confesse a sa fille Maria: 


“J’entendais dire que plus loin, vers le haut du lac, dans le 
bois, il y avait de la bonne terre que du monde de St-Gédéon 
parlait de prendre des lots de ce cété-la, et voila que cette place 
dont j’entendais parler, que je n’avais jamais vue et ow il n’y 
avait encore personne, je me mettais a avoir faim et soif d’elle 
comme si c’était la place ot j’étais né.. .” 


Eutrope Gagnon et la mére Chapdelaine sont d’une troisiéme 
catégorie. Ils sont de la race des sédentaires, des habitants, de “ces 
paysans venus de France qui avaient continué sur le sol nouveau leur 
idéal d’ordre et de paix immobile”. Mme Chapdelaine aura, toute sa 
vie, le regret que son mari n’ait pas eu le goat de “prendre une terre 
dans une des vieilles paroisses, 14 ot il y a des magasins et des 
maisons, une église et des voisins qui viennent veiller le soir”. Eu- 
trope Gagnon lui, est, pour le moment, défricheur et colon, mais on 
sent bien que, sa terre faite, il ne songera pas a “‘mouver”; il restera 
sur son bien et verra avec joie d'autres colons s’établir auprés de 
lui pour former une belle paroisse. 











Mais quel est le réle de la pure, douce, et silencieuse Maria? 
Elle est au milieu du roman comme un symbole, symbole “des vertus 
essentielles de son peuple, symbole de l’attachement au sol natal, 
symbole de la fidélité 4 une race qui ne veut pas mourir. 


Au cours de l’histoire, le découvreur, le colon, Vhabitant ont 
été animés de la méme flamme, l’amour du pays, et soutenus par les 
méme vertus de courage, de patience, de tenacité, de resignation et 
de gaité. Dans le drame de Péribonka, qui n’est qu’une tranche du 
drame de l’histoire, Maria occupe les pensées du coureur de bois, 
Francois Paradis; elle est l’espérance du colon Eutrope Gagnon; et, 
apres “les voix” et sa décision de “rester”, elle assurera auprés de 
ce dernier la continuité du berceau au foyer de l’habitant comme la 
femme canadienne-francaise a assuré la continuité de la race au 
pays de Québec. 


Maria Chapdelaine, paysanne idéalisée et élevée & la hauteur d’un 
symbole, c’est bien ce que voit en elle M. Louvigny de Montigny: 
“C’est toute l’épopée de la civilisation francaise au Canada que Louis 
Témon a mise au ceeur de Maria Chapdelaine”, et M. Dalbis: “Cette 
fille, déshéritée entre toutes. est le vivant symbole de la fidélité a 
l’ame canadienne-francaise: fidélité au culte, fidélité 4 la langue. 
fidélité au pays vierge, lentement défriché”. Mais si Maria doit 
étre le symbole vivant et fidéle “de toute l’épopée de la civilisation 
francaise au Canada, on ne s’étonnera pas que les obstacles, les in- 
certitudes, les tentations et les retours qui ont marqué le cours de 
cette civilisation trouvent leur écho dans son ceur. Et Von com- 
prendra le sens et la vérité de cette scéne supréme oii la rafale des 
tentations secoue la chaine des traditions et du passé, l’on com- 
prendra “les voix” et la grande décision. 


Et l’on comprendra aussi la nécessité du réle de Lorenzo Sur- 
prenant. Lui, c’est le type de ceux qui ont laché, de ceux “en qui 
l’€ame des aieux ne devait point revivre”, de ceux que la rudesse du 
pays, la rigueur du climat et la résistance de la forét devaient dé- 
courager, de ceux qui n’avaient pas, pour persister, les vertus essen- 
tielles de la race, de ceux qu’a attirés “la vie magnifique des grandes 
cités éblouissantes de lumiére”’. En créant ce personnage, Louis 
Hémon songeait aux obstacles qui ont entravé la marche de |’ex- 
pansion francaise, il songeait aussi aux 2,000,000 de Canadiens- 
francais qui sont dans les filatures de la Nouvelle-Angleterre et dans 
les usines de Détroit. En faisant “miroiter devant cette fille des 
bois a laquelle il dit son amour la magie mystérieuse de la ville 
lointaine vers laquelle il voudrait l’entrainer, Lorenzo Surprenanrnt 
jette dans le cceur de Maria l’incertitude et la tentation; il provoque 
“les voix” et améne le triomphe final et la libération de ]’4me du pays. 


Si l’on voulait pousser plus loin, en dehors des personnages, le 
symbolisme du roman, on pourrait voir dans |’établissement méme 
des Chapdelaine sur leur lot, la figuration des trois stages géogra- 
phiques de la colonisation: la forét vierge et encore intouchée, les 
défrichements, et la plaine conquise et cultivée. Autour de la cabane 
des Chapdelaine on voit quelques “piéces” “clairées” et ensemencées; 
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DEJA... 
LA DEUXIEME EDITION 


“COMME IL VOUS PLAIRA” has in fact so well pleased so many 
Grade 11 French teachers that the first edition was sold out in four 
months! The second edition has a slightly larger format, but is 
otherwise unchanged, offering an unrivalled selection of material and 
questions. Price $1.35; teacher’s supplement 25 cents or free with 


orders for 30 or more copies. 


COMME IL VOUS PLAIRA 


PAR M. SNIDERMAN 


FHOMAS NELSON AND SONS (CANADA) LTD. 91 Wellington St. W., Toronto 








plus loin, les abatis ot les hommes peinent dans la chaleur et les 
moustiques; et, plus loin encore, la grande forét mystérieuse, la 
grande ensorceleuse qui “connait des magies pour vous faire venir”. 
Il n’est pas jusqu’aux saisons qui n’aient une valeur symbolique dans 
le développement de ]’intrigue: l’amour nait avec le printemps, gran- 
dit durant ]’été, marit 4 l’automme et meurt avec l’hiver dans la 
grande désolation de la forét enneigée. 

Enfin, on ne saurait compléter cette étude sans faire ressortir 
la superbe orchestration de la grande finale ot les trois voix alliées 
du pays, de la langue et de la race, symbole de la conscience cana- 
dienne-francaise, trouvent des accents de tendresse maternelle et de 
gravité sacerdotale pour chanter le culte de la fidélité, de la fierté 
et de l’énergie: 

“Nous sommes venus, il y a trois cents ans et nous sommes 

restés ... Nous nous sommes maintenus, peut-étre afin que dans 

plusieurs siécles encore le monde se tourne vers nous et dise: 

Ces gens sont d’une race qui ne sait pas mourir... . C’est 

pourquoi il faut rester dans la province ot nos péres sont restés 

et vivre comme ils ont vécu pour obéir au commandement inex- 
primé qui s’est formé dans leurs cceurs, qui a passé dans les 
notres et que nous devons transmettre a notre tour a de nom- 
breux enfants: Au pays de Québec, rien ne doit mourir et 
rien ne doit changer’. 

Henri Lemieux 
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THE AUTHORS LESSON 

The first of a series of articles on Teaching Methods by Inspector 

David Steinhauer, who has just completed a survey of teaching 
methods in some fifty Ontario schools. 

Of all the problems that bedevil 
Modern Language teachers in their ef- 
forts to do a competent and significant 
job, perhaps the most common is to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory formula by means 
of which the printed page will be 
treated effectively. 

The problem is an intricate one, 
and many factors contribute to compli- 
cate the issue. There are many ques- 
tions to be answered before a satisfact- 
ory solution can be arrived at. “What 
is the purpose of an Authors lesson, 
- and how does it fit into the general 
"= scheme of Modern Language instruc- 
- tion? Where should the stress lie, in 
comprehension, linguistic training, 
mastery of grammatical syntax involved 
in the paragraph, or can the most effect- 
ive job be done by means of the old 
“Translation Method’? And lastly, if 

Inspector Steinhauer we are to assume that the Direct or Oral 

method is the desirable approach, 
is this objective realistic in a province, where because of geographic 
conditions and training only a small percentage of our teachers en- 
gaged in foreign language instruction have attained sufficient com- 
mand of the language to be able to recreate a foreign atmosphere 
in the classroom?” 

Let us examine the problem piecemeal in the hope of arriving 
at some workable suggestions. What is the prime objective in the 
Authors lesson? How does it fit into our scheme of Modern Language 
instruction, and what is the most effective means of achieving our 
goal, once it is clearly understood? 

Those who have given considerable thought to the problem con- 
stantly reiterate that the purpose of the acquisition of a new (es- 
pecially a modern) language is communication of ideas; cliché or 
not, it still is the underlying objective that every thinking teacher 
must keep before him. Unless a pupil can achieve a certain fluency, 
communicate his ideas and understand what is being said to him in 
the foreign language, he cannot claim to have made any real, worth- 
while, linguistic progress. A five-year old French child cannot pass 
our Grade 13 French examination; he has no knowledge of the “Faire 
causative construction” or of the complicated rules of agreement of 
participles but he can give a better account of himself in a French 
conversation, even with his limited vocabulary and total ignorance 
of irregular verbs than can our Grade 13 pupil, who may have ac- 
quired a reasonable mastery of the intricacies of French syntax. 











“This is an unfair comparison,” you will say. “We cannot hope to 
expect our students to have the command of a language that a child, 
who has no other means of communication at his disposal, is bound 
to achieve. Granted, but this very objection is the strongest plea 
for creating a French atmosphere in our classrooms. To be sure, 
our time is limited and inadequate, and our pupils have the added 
disadvantage of having been conditioned to a different set of speech 
patterns and idioms. All the more reason, it seems to me, why we 
should try to create a foreign atmosphere and evolve situations 
where our pupils are forced to think in the foreign idiom and to 
master it through constant use. And the Authors lesson is the ve- 
hicle par excellence for this objective. 

More specifically, how can these principles be applied in order 
that they may be of practical use? Every Authors lesson should 
contain the following ingredients: 

(a) reading, by teacher, pupil, in unison, or by some mechanical 

reproducing machine; 

(b) testing comprehension of the part read, by means of re- 
producing the story (orally, or in writing, or both); 

(c) “explication de texte” (calling attention to linguistic idio- 
syncracies) and interpretation in terms compatible with 
the pupil’s experience; 

(d) an attempt to develop the pupil’s sensitivity and faculty of 
critical evaluation; 

(e) a sympathetic presentation of the subject-matter by the 
teacher, who will use every means at his disposal to foster 
interest in and identification with the passage under study. 

It is not suggested that each of these factors will receive the 
same stress in every lesson, nor that they will always be presented 
in the order mentioned. On the contrary, the teacher must exercise 
judgment, change the stress and the pace to fit the context. More- 
over, the greater the variety of presentation, the better are the 
chances of arousing the interest of the pupils and hence of eliciting 
a favorable response. Significant learning takes place only when 
pupils are challenged sufficiently to the point of eager participation 
and intelligent effort. And that is surely the aim of every conscien- 
tious teacher. Unless the teacher can maintain the element of sur- 
prise so that the pupil on entering the classroom is forced to say 
to himself, “I wonder how the teacher is going to present the problem 
today?” the effectiveness of the lesson is bound to suffer. 

To illustrate the pragmatic application of these theoretical prin- 
ciples let us follow through by means of a synthesis of the various 
factors and suggest one of a number of combinations that might be 
used in the classroom. We must assume, of course, that the pupil 
has been given an assignment to prepare the pages under discussion. 
The Assignment 

This will vary with the individual teacher, the ability of the 
class, the length of the classroom period, and the success of the 
teacher in getting the pupil to want to work for him. Some teachers 
devote the last ten minutes of a classroom period to listing on the 
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blackboard some linguistic and grammatical difficulties that pupils 
will encounter in the next lesson. Others, because of shortage of time, 
prepare mimeographed lists of words and idioms. Some assign 
comprehension questions for which pupils are asked to provide 
written answers after preparing and reading the assigned pages. 
Iv you are fortunate enough to have a class of considerable ability, 
whose pupils are eager to learn your subject, and who have good 
work habits, it might suffice merely to say, “Prepare the next three 
pages for the next lesson.” 

Whichever method you choose, I think that all teachers will 
agree that no real learning takes place without adequate preparation 
on the part of the pupil. Unless the pupil makes a genuine effort 
to increase his vocabulary, to assimilate idioms and to attempt to 
understand the content of the printed page, he is not prepared to 
derive any lasting benefits from classroom instruction. 

Reading 

As already indicated, this can be done in a number of ways. 
The importance of the first aural impression on the pupil cannot be 
stressed too highly. It is tactically wrong to have a pupil, who pro- 
nounces badly, get up and stumble through a passage aloud. This, 
at best, can serve only to give a faulty example to pupils, and to 
lose class interest at the outset. Either the teacher, or a very good 
pupil (or the class in unison, following the example set by the teacher) 
should read first, with attention to pronunciation, intonation, phras- 
ing and rhythm. A pre-arranged recording of the passage, ten lines 
at most, should be read, since the pupils’ span of interest cannot 
be maintained when they are reading a page of authors that contains 
difficulties that have not yet been explained. 


Comprehension testing 

The reading can be followed by a test of comprehension. This 
may be done in a number of ways: either by reconstruction of the 
part read, in the pupil’s own words, under the guidance of the teacher, 
with one or a number of pupils involved, or by a series of well- 
directed, progressively graded questions. During this procedure 
attention may be drawn to idiomatic phrases and vocabulary diffi- 
culties, with constant use of the black-board. 
Explication de texte 

Some teachers prefer to make this a separate, integral unit, 
divorced from the comprehension testing. In order to accomplish 
this, the comprehension testing may be broken up into two parts, 
Initial testing is of a simple, general nature, in an attempt to as- 
certain that pupils have grasped the main ideas of the section read. 
This is followed by textual and linguistic explanation and drill, and 
then only, by a more thorough, exhaustive comprehension question- 
ing. There is a good deal to be said for both methods, and the 
teacher should select the one that suits his personality. 

Linguistic difficulties and explanations should be made, as far 
as possible, in the foreign language. The teacher may resort to 
the use of synonyms, antonyms, paraphrases and explanations in an 
attempt to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary and give him an oppor- 
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tunity to use the new word in context. Care must be exercised, 
however, to avoid the temptation of subjecting the passage read to 
a grammatical autopsy. In their quest for thoroughness some teach- 
ers cannot pass up an opportunity of drilling on grammatical diffi- 
culties. This shift of emphasis interrupts the continuity and does 
violence to the very purpose of an Authors lesson. A literary pass- 
age was not written with the intention of serving as an exercise in 
dissection. To be sure, a certain amount of explanation is required 
in order to ensure complete comprehension. But the good teacher 
will know when this minimum has been achieved and will always 
keep in mind that the purpose of studying Authors is threefold: 

(a) comprehension 

(b) appreciation 

and (c) to train the pupil to read with facility and intelligence. 
Critical Evaluation 

Pupils should be given every opportunity to express their 
opinions, positive or negative, regarding the thought, style and 
literary merit of the subject-matter under study. This aspect of 
the work can be a real stimulus to better pupils, who might be en- 
couraged to further reading and study on their own. Our pupils 
are asked to exercise their critical faculties in their study of their 
own literature. Perhaps a little of this can be carried over to their 
foreign language study. 

Some teachers, on reading these suggestions will shrug their 
shoulders and brand them as the dreams of an impractical visionary. 
“Assuming that we accept these objectives as valid and desirable. 
where are we to find the time to treat a heavy course of studies with 
the thoroughness that this method implies?” 

The answer, of course, is that the teacher must exercise his 
powers of judgment and selection. Since there is not enough time 
to treat the entire text with equal intensity and thoroughness, the 
teacher should select the most significant and most difficult pass- 
ages and do them well. The pupil should be encouraged to do the 
remainder by himself and the contents of these passages could be 
covered by means of a brief oral discussion, supplemented by a few 
comprehension questions. Two or three pupils might be called upon 
to give an oral account of the simpler passages (a guided form of 
“Free Composition”) or perhaps even prepare the questions on it, 
that will serve as the basis of a class discussion. Teachers have 
often been accused of ‘“spoonfeeding” and removing all incentive by 
leaving nothing to the pupil’s imagination. Every attempt should 
be made to foster the pupil’s independence by making him shoulder 
some of the responsibility and giving him an opportunity to develop 
his initiative. This will make the transition from High School to 
University a much more gradual one. 

What of the matter of translation? As a steady diet, the “trans- 
lation method” must be condemned as unrealistic and outmoded. It 
encourages the process of “transliterationy) and makes the pupil ex- 
cessively conscious of dealing with a foreign medium. You cannot 
learn to think in a foreign language by slavish translation. Never- 
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theless, there is merit in asking pupils periodically to translate a 
difficult passage. When this exercise is assigned, however, the 
teacher should insist upon a free, yet faithful translation of the idea 
from the idiom of the foreign language into the corresponding idiom 
of the pupil’s native tongue. A passage that is worth translating 
should be done well, with attention paid to form and style. 

Is it possible to conduct a class in the Direct or Oral Method 
if the teacher is not completely fluent in the foreign language? 
There is, of course, a basic minimum below which the plan becomes 
impractical. The greater the teacher’s fluency, the greater is the 
potential of doing a good job. However, with effort and prepara- 
tion even a teacher possessing only a limited command of the spoken 
language can accomplish a good deal. Such a teacher should take 
advantage of every opportunity to improve his knowledge. There 
are many evening and summer courses available to teachers who wart 
to improve their qualifications, and there are many recorded language 
courses that offer excellent opportunities for self-improvement. 

Just a final word about objectives; surely it is needless to re- 
iterate that the starting point is the formulation of long-term ob- 
jectives. Know where you are going. Select a good route and means 
of conveyance. Drive sensibly at a speed that allows you to have 
control and you will enjoy your trip. If you plan well, you may 
even have time to enjoy some of the scenery en route. Bon voyage! 
David Steinhauer 


THE ENGLISH HISTORY PLAY IN THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, 
by Irving Ribner, Princeton University Press, 1957, 354 pages, $5.00. 

Over the past few decades, interest has been growing in the English History 
play, as is shown by the numerous articles and books published on the subject. 
In this book Professor Ribner, an associate professor of English at Tulane 
University, offers the first full-scale treatment of the history play in recent 
years. He brings to his subject scholarly research, examining all the material 
with care, and integrating it thoroughly with Tudor and early Stuart historio- 
graphy. 

The author begins by defining the English history play of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as a distinct dramatic genre, and he then proceeds 
to describe the various*plays, indicating how each one conforms to the concep! 
of the history play as evolved in the definition, One of his aims is to 
demonstrate that the plays together form a continuous dramatic tradition 
which extends from the Middle Ages to the closing of the theatres in 1642. 

Shakespeare, of course, as the foremost historical dramatist of his age, 
looms large throughout the book, and his plays are examined in relation to 
similar works by his contemporaries. One chapter treats in detail Shake- 
speare’s second tetralogy—Richard II, Henry IV, part I and II, and Henry 
V—and this chapter alone should merit this book a place in the English 
teacher’s library. Professor Ribner has not only contributed an excellent 
reference work on the subject of the English history play; he has also 
provided us with an invaluable background to the study and interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s histories. 

—Betty Henderson. 
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A METHOD FOR CORRECTION OF SENTENCES 


In language teaching there is no one method that is necessarily 
the best method for doing any part of the work. What one teacher 
finds satisfactory is not always the method liked by another, nor 
does a teacher use one method only; in fact, and preferably, he will 
use various methods so as to avoid stereotyped lessons. However, 
the following method has been found to be one very satisfactory 
way of correcting sentences which have been translated into the 
foreign language as a homework assignment. 

Before the class enters, the black-board is marked off into suit- 
able spaces which are numbered, the page number and exercise 
being also clearly indicated. (This may be done at the end of the 
previous lesson while the pupils are working on their homework 
assignment.) The pupils are trained at the beginning of the fall 
term to go to the board as soon as they enter the room and write on 
it the English of the sentences to be discussed, if their homework 
assignment has been such an exercise. The first pupil to enter the 
room writes the first sentence; the second, the second; and so on, 
until all are on the board. 

All books are closed, and the first pupil is asked to give the 
first sentence orally, in the foreign language. He is checked, if 
there is an error, and given an opportunity to correct it himself. 
If he is unable to do so, another pupil makes the correction. The 
cther pupils may ask questions regarding the spelling of certain 
words, the endings of past participles, etc., or they may give alter- 
native constructions and synonyms. These questions the first pupil 
handles, if possible — if not, the teacher steps in. When the sen- 
tence has been given correctly orally, it is put on the board, usually 
not by the pupil who gave the oral translation, but by another. As 
he is writing it on the board, the second sentence is dealt with orally, 
and this procedure is continued until all the sentences are on the 
board. 

Notebooks containing the pupils’ translations are now opened, 
ready for correction, and the sentences are considered again. A\I- 
ternative constructions are now written in, so that each pupil may 
check his work and have correct sentences in his notebook at the 
end of the lesson. The pupil who writes the sentence on the board 
automatically stands when his sentence is to be checked, so that 
he is ready to answer any questions that may be asked. After the 
oral questioning and drill there should be few errors, if any, in 
the written work. There is a penalty of five minutes’ detention 
after school for each mistake for those who make errors. When 
time permits, extra drill on important points may be done after the 
correction of the written work. 

The reason for the various steps in this procedure, the aims 
and results achieved, should also be noted. Why have the English 
written on the board, when it is in the text which each pupil has 
on his desk? There are two reasons for this: first, when all books 
are closed, attention is concentrated in one place, the sentence under 
discussion; secondly, no pupil may help himself by a hasty glance at 
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vocabulary, etc., in the text. He must know the work he did for 
homework, and his lack of preparation becomes very obvious when 
he has no book to help him. 

During the oral discussion there is a great deal of pupil activity, 
since other pupils check the answer of the first one, and he in turn 
tries to-deal with their questions. The penalty for errors in a 
written sentence, and the fact that it is usually a different person 
who writes it from the one who gave it orally, helps to increase the 
pupils’ activity. All pupils try to be sure that they can reproduce 
the sentence correctly, and with this in mind they do ask numerous 
pertinent questions, including requests for repetition of parts or all 
of the sentence. They also insist that the pupil giving the sentence 
orally speak distinctly and audibly — a point we need to work at 
continually with some pupils. This oral discussion, which should 
be carried on in the foreign language, as much as possible, helps 
the pupils to gain a certain readiness to try to express themselves 
in that language. 

The teacher may have a number of detentions during the first 
two or three weeks, but that number decreases with great rapidity 
as the pupils find that, by close attention and careful questioning, 
they may be fairly sure of having no errors when they write the 
sentences on the board. 

To sum up: this method helps to keep the interest and attention 
of the whole class concentrated on one sentence at a time; it increases 
pupil activity and the pupils’ use of the foreign language; and, 
finally, it tends to produce more accuracy in written work. 

Maude Standing, N.T.C.I. 


NOUVELLES LECTURES POUR TOUS, Hutchison, J. C.; Longmans, Green, 
$1.00; 181 pages. 

Here is a book that offers a rich diet of solid, idiomatic French. It could 
be used as a source book, a supplementary reader, or an intensive reader, for 
fourth form. The material is varied and every attempt is made to attract 
and hold the student’s interest. 

In the foreword the author describes the text most accurately. 

“Section I contains texts to study for some practical purpose: singing, 
acting, model-making, telephoning, letter-writing, speech-grammatical work, 
are intended primarily as readings “for some purpose”. 

Section II contains ten very short modern poems which are outstanding 
for their musical, rhythmic, poetic qualities and are intended for practice in 
pronunciation, intonation and group verse-speaking. Each is prefaced by 
an English commentary which, it is hoped, will provide adequate compre- 
hension, and, at the same time, conjure up the atmosphere for this exercise in 
good articulation. 

Section III contains a series of incidents and humorous stories, providing 
opportunities for practice in “understanding through listening”, for useful 
vocabulary and idiom study, and finally, for those capable of understanding 
the work, opportunities for simple reproduction leading to free composition. 

Section IV consists of several modern readings divided into episodes of 
convenient length for intensive translation work.” M. K. 
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COMMENTS ON GRADE 13 FRENCH EXAMINATIONS, 1958. 
© Courtesy of the Ontario Department of Education 
FRENCH AUTHORS 
A. Marks for Questions 


I. Dictation — 15 marks. 

II. Spotting — 20 marks. 

III. Questions based on text — 40 marks. 
IV. Composition — 25 marks 

V. (a) Passage from text 19 marks. 
V. (b) Passage from text — 19 marks, 


VI. (a) Sight — 22 marks. 

VI. (b) Sight — 20 marks. 

VII. Translation into English — 20 marks. 

B. In comprehension questions full marks were deducted for: 

(a) Incorrect or omitted information. 

(b) Omission of essential words. 

(c) Inclusion of irrelevant material. 

(d) Use of English words where French was required. 

(e) Poor sentence structure, when it created a confusion of information. 

(f) Words which were obvious fabrications. 

(g) Use of incorrect part of speech. 

C. Half-marks were deducted for: 

(a) Grammar not included in B. 

(b) Spelling (including accents). 

(c) Verb tense, except where it gave wrong information, in which case 

the mistake was penalized a full mark. 
D. Comments on the paper by questions: 
I. 

The dictation this year was rather well done, generally. The recording 
was clear, extremely slow and contained only two or three words which are 
not in a high-frequency group. The most common errors were habileté, 
complets d@’homme and the use of the infinitives of piquer, broder and tri- 
coter where the imperfect was required. The passage was based directly 
on vocabulary from “Le Notaire du Havre” and mistakes in words such as 
cuisiniére (1) and couturiére were due to lack of preparation on the part 
of the student. The passage was divided into 30 groups, only one penalty 
to be assessed per group, but all penalties were full marks in this question. 
Students should not attempt to write in groups but rather in a paragraph. 

ib 

Students generally seemed to like this type of question. The exact 
word from the text or an exact synonym received full credit, provided it 
fitted the context (agreement, etc.) Otherwise, penalties were applied for 
mistakes in grammar. Part marks were assigned where the word was not 
the exact word or an exact synonym but was a possibility. Students should 
be advised to follow directions in this type of question—a list of single words. 

Ill. 

The greatest difficulty was not in the knowledge of information re- 
quired but in proper interpretation of the question. For example, in ques- 
tion III. 1. “Comment a-t-on découvert que Cécile était une musicienne 
née?", it was not sufficient to say that she sang, hummed and played the 
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piano. To prove that she was a musicienne née required the fact that she 
played the piano at first sight without lessons. The same would apply to 
“preuve décisive” in III. 3. The final proof was not that his chin trembled 
habitually, because it did not, but because his chin did tremble or began to 
tremble after Désiré’s death. 

Students seemed to know the information required, but interpreted 
the question poorly or expressed themselves poorly in many cases. 

The literary type of question IIT. 10. on the choice of title for the 
book was answered much better than last year. 

Students who attempted to be too wordy penalized themselves by making 
additional mistakes in the unnecessary words. 

IV. 

Except for the occasional student who translated journée as journey, 
the composition question was well answered. Some students tended to dwell 
too long on the “coups de sifflet” before the children actually entered the 
school, but most students rightfully included two or three details from the 
incidents during the lecon de calcul and the lecon de choses. A great num- 
ber of students failed to observe the instructions to write on every other 
line. 

V(a) 

The first three questions of V(a) were answered reasonably well. How- 
ever, students should be advised that to copy part of the passage, in the 
hope that the answer will be contained therein, leaves them open to a full 
mark penalty on any information which is not relevant to the question. For 
example, in answer to question V(a)3, if a student added “fraiche brilure” 
to his answer, it was marked as extraneous material. If he said the child 
liked to come to sit at the edge of the landing, he was penalized again be- 
cause liking is not disobeying. Students must learn to think, not to copy. 


The synonyms were poorly done. Many students recognized une rampe, 
but were unable to express themselves clearly. Most students recognized 
“tige” as part of a flower, but seemed to think that un poireau was a fish, 
probably because of its association with the odour which was so strongly 
emphasized in the case of “hareng frit”. This shows a lack of vocabulary 
preparation. 


V(b) 


This passage was well done. Most students knew the number of years 
required in V(b)3 and the legal aspect as well. Many good answers were 
received to ‘“‘la legon de toute cette affaire”’, but, with the exception of 
teutefois, the synonym question was poorly done again. Students should be 
advised that similar expressions are required to fit the context in agree- 


ment, use of prepositions, etc. 
VI(a) 

This passage required some logical thinking and was not as well done 
as the other passages. In general, students did not give enough information. 
For example, to say that a man has strong arms, does not prove that he 
is an athlete. To say that he scaled the drain-pipe by using his arms, is 
uch more to the point. 

Most students did not say enough to justify the moment of anguish. 
To say that he disappeared into the room, would not earn the candidate as 
many marks as saying “He entered the room which the flames were ap- 
proaching” or “They wondered if he would reappear with the children”. 


VI(b) 

Parts 2 and 3 of VI(b) caused many students great difficulty. A!- 
though many students seemed to know the English translation of naif, they 
obviously did not know its meaning. A large number of students, in keep- 
ing with modern times, identified “sous-marin” as a frog-man. 

The synonym question VI(b)5 was well done in this passage, parti- 
cularly bouche bée. 

VII 

This passage from Duhamel’s “Confessions de Minuit” was an excellent 
choice since the style and the vocabulary were similar to that of “Le Notaire 
du Havre”. The chief mistakes were dépouillée which occurs in “Le Notaire 
du Havre”, se mélant, ressentis, serrement, éblouis, conciliant, 4 petit feu. 
Students lost additional marks for poor English. For example, “She made 
a smile” was not accepted, nor was “I stopped myself”. 

E. General Remarks. 

The students should be reminded of the following points: 

(1) A paper is much easier to read if written on every other line or 
with at least one space left between answers. This eliminates the 
possibility of some correct information being overlooked. It is 
necessary that hand-writing be legible to ensure full consideration 
of the student’s ideas. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION 
The paper was valued at 300, divided by 3. These marks were allotted 
as follows: A—19, B—17, C—20, D—137, E—107 (28+30+449). 
The above division of marks will not necessarily apply in the future. 
Teachers are urged to warn the students to read more carefully any 


instructions on the paper. Far too many students are still not writing oa 
every other line. It is also recommended that students be trained not to 
begin a new sentence or section near the bottom of a page. It is desirable 
that extra space be left between questions and sub-questions. 

Candidates should be advised never to give two versions of an answer. 
The same rule was applied this year as last, viz. the first in order was 
marked and the other disregarded; or, if two versions appeared one above 
the other, only the one on the line was marked. Candidates should be told 
to strike out, rather than bracket, anything they wish to delete. 

The practice was continued this year of using the X system for penal- 
ties involving accents, hyphens, capitals, apostrophes, and syllable division. 
This penalty was imposed only in units having no other error. There was 
a limit of one X per unit, but no limit to the total of X’s for the paper. 
At the end of the paper, the number of X’s was divided by 2, which meant 
that this type of error received a half penalty. 

Part A 

General difficulty was experienced with this section, largely because 

the student did not recognize the grammatical point involved. 





Sentence 10. Vous auriez di me dire cela la semaine passée. I] est trop 
tard maintenant. —2 points. 
(Note: auriez du — 1 error 


devriez — 2 errors). 
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Part B 
This section was poorly done. In sentence 4, one or both of the articles 
were often omitted, even when the candidate knew the correct preposition. 


Part C 

Candidates experienced more difficulty with this section than with 
any other part of the paper. 

Failing to realize that only italicized words were to be expressed syn- 
onymously, the candidate frequently wrote explanations rather than para- 
phrases which could be fitted into the context of the sentence. For example, 
in sentence 1, 

Désiré allait me conduire a l’école, 
Nous étions voisins — 2 marks. 
BUT 
Désiré demeurait dans l’appartement voisin aux Pasquier.—1 mark. 

Very often candidates lost one mark by failing to use the same tense 

as that of the original sentence. 


Part D 

This section provided a good indication of the candidate’s ability. 

The sentences had values of 11, 8, 9, 12, 9, 12, 12, 10, 8, 11, 12, 14, 9 
marks, respectively. 

The following sentence provides samples of this division: 

Sentence 6. 

Dites - | lui | de | ne pas parler | si cruellement | de (la) tante Alphon- 
sine | a un | tel moment. Peut-étre  pense-t-il | aux meubles | que sa 
femme recevra, | 

The following errors were very common: 

Sentence 1. 
—use of the preposition “de” after the pronoun “tous”. 
—use of the possessive adjective after “mains”. 
—incorrect translation of “but”. 
Sentence 2. 
—inability to translate “to pretend” and “to forbid”. 
Sentence 3. 
—the use of “avec” and the possessive adjective to translate 
“with his”. 
Sentence 4. 
-incorrect position of the adverbs which translated “usually” and 
“always”. 
(Note: Teachers should constantly stress the correct position of 
adverbs. ) 
Sentence 5. 
—failure to use the subjunctive to translate “was pleased”. 
—inability to translate “the evening before”. 
Sentence 6. 
—failure to use “ne pas” before “parler”. 
—failure to invert after “peut-étre”’. 
Sentence 7. 
—inability to translate “after sending us to bed” and “in a low 
voice”. 
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Sentence 8. 
—inability to handle “faire” causative and to translate “herself”. 
Sentence 9. 
—incorrect position of “que” or “seulement” in translating “only”. 
Sentence 10. 
—incorrect translation of the indefinite pronoun “they”. 
—wrong use of the past indefinite for the imperfect. 
(Confusion of these two tenses was a common error throughout 
the paper). 
Sentence 11. 
—wrong translation of the English passive voice. 
Sentence 12. 
—wrong translation of “much more often” and “out of”. 
Sentence 13. 
—wrong translation of “it displeased Mr. Pasquier” and “the others 
didn’t care at all”. 


Part E. 
The prose was divided into 107 units (28+30+4 49); one penalty per unit. 
e.g. Nos voisins, les Wasselin, | avaient un fils | un peu plus grand 
que moi. | 
Either the Past Definite or the Past Indefinite was accepted, if used 
consistently; candidates lost marks for switching from one of these tenses 
tu the other. 
The following errors were common: 
E. 1 —confusion of “meilleur” and “mieux”. 
-failure to use the imperfect of “devoir” to translate “was to”. 
—use of “avec” and the indefinite article to translate “with a little 
white beard”. 
—confusion of “introduire” and “présenter”’. 
E. 2 —inability to translate “as for’, “looked like”, “were to be pitied” 
and “was very willing”. 
Ek. 38 —inability to use “se souvenir de” or “se rappeler’ in the future tense. 
wrong translation of “his behaviour must have frightened”. 
—incorrect position of “la profession”. 
—inclusion of article with “il était anarchiste”. 
In the interest of rewarding knowledge of good French vocabulary and 
idiom, one bonus mark was given for each of the following: 
D. 9 toucher 
D. 13 s’en souciaient or s’en faisaient 
E. 2 (se) pingait 
E. 2 avare de 
E. 38 une chambre 


EDITOR’S NOTE: If you have any suggestions for improving the setting 
or marking of the Upper School French, German or Spanish papers, 
please send them in to the Editor. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Directed by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park S.S., Hamilton 

It is astonishing to consider how much a teacher uses his voice in a 
duy—especially a foreign language teacher. And yet of all the qualities 
and qualifications elected to represent a good teacher perhaps the aspect 
most neglected is the vitally important voice. For any teacher the voice is 
the main means of communication with students. The language teacher 
must also use his voice to make the language he teaches a living experience. 

Language teachers, seriously concerned with subject matter and me- 
thods of presentation, often overlook the fact that all their careful prepara- 
tion can be instantly annulled by their delivery of the material in a mono- 
tenous voice. Or perhaps their voice is grating and repels; or expression- 
less and dull. 

The study and development of voice — quality, tone, pitch, expression, 
projection,—are of prime importance to the foreign language teacher. It 
is difficult to appraise one’s own voice or to detect its weaknesses. How- 
ever, by listening to a tape recording of our voice we can learn a great 
deal. While listening to your voice imagine yourself to be the class and 
see if you would be awakened, animated and challenged, or dulled, drugged 
and uninterested. 

Perhaps all those yawns should not be blamed on the late T.V. shows! 


PRACTICAL IDEAS FOR THE CLASSROOM 

We quote from “Babel”, Journal of the Modern Language Teachers’ 
Association of Victoria, Australia, the following discussion by B, Roennfeldt 
on the formation of the present subjunctive. We are sure you will find it 
helpful. 

The Present Subjunctive 

Here is a method for forming the Present Subjunctive in French which 
reduces the number of tricky variations that teachers have to explain and 
pupils have to learn; that i, for instance, changes to y in verbs like “em- 
ployer”, (il emploie, but nous employions), that nn becomes n in some verbs 
(e.g il prenne, nous prenions), that oi changes to e in “devoir”, (il doive, 
nous devions) but to u in “boire”, (il boive, nous buvions). On top of these 
confusing variations they learn that there is a group of verbs with an ir- 
regular stem throughout the Present Subjunctive, (“faire”, “pouvoir”, etc.) 

The virtues of the method to be explained are 

(a) it consists of two steps 

(b) it has five complete and three partial exceptions, but these, 
taken together, have a pattern of their own 

(c) it omits all reference to the present participle which, with some 
verbs, is misleading and provides weak pupils with an addi- 
tional fact and further exceptions to remember. 

The following method links new material with that already mastered, 
presupposing that pupils are familiar with the Present and Imperfect In- 
dicative tenses of any regular or irregular verbs that they may be required 
to use in the Present Subjunctive. Here is the method illustrated with the 
verb “devoir”. 

Step 1 makes use of the method already widely employed. 
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Four persons of the Present Subjunctive are formed from the stem of 
the “ils’ — form of the Present Indicative: “ils doivent” gives the stem 
doiv to which are added the endings -e, es, -e for the singular and -ent for 
the third person plural: 

Je doiv-e 
tu doiv-es 
il doiv-e ils doivent 

(The third person plural of the Present Subjunctive has the same form 
as the corresponding person of the Present Indicative). 

Step 2. 

The “nous” and “vous” forms are identical with those of the Imperfect 
Indicative for all regular verbs and for all irregular verbs except five. 
Hence, for “devoir” this gives us: 

nous devions 
vous deviez 

Five verbs are exceptions to Steps 1 and 2 of this method and have 
an irregular stem throughout the Present Subjunctive, namely: 

“faire” which give us je fasse nous fassions 


“savoir” je sache nous sachions 
“pouvoir” je puisse nous puissions 
“€tre” je sois nous soyons 
“avoir” jaie nous ayons 


99 = 66 


Three verbs are irregular for Step 1 only. These are “aller”, “vouloir” 
and “valoir” which give us “J’aille’, “je veuille”’ and “je vaille”’. Their 
formation is regular for Step 2 of this method: “nous allions”, “nous vou- 
lions”, “nous valions”. 

The advantage of presenting the Present Subjunctive in this way is 
that it can be shown as two clear-cut steps for regular verbs and most 
irregular verbs, while its handful of exceptions, eight in all, are consistent 
within their own two groups and do not present the student with a be- 
wildering variety of minor changes to remember. The points mentioned 
in paragraph one of this article do not then come up for special considera- 
tion. They are irregular formations according to this method. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN EUROPE 

In Western Germany today, where education is compulsory through 
age 14, after 4 years of elementary school about 10 percent of the children 
ge into secondary school to prepare for university work, and all of them 
(from age 10 or 11) study their first FL (English or French) for 9 years 
(5 or 6 times a week, 40-50 minutes a time); their second FL, begun 2 
years later, for 7 years. 

In France today, where education is compulsory until age 14 and where 
approximately 9 percent of the children finish secondary school, FLs are 
begun at age 11 and the minimum requirement is English or German 5 
hours weekly for the first 2 years, then 3 hours weekly for 4 years, then 
1% hours weekly for a final year. Most students in secondary school, how- 
ever, take additional FL study: English or German 3 hours weekly for 6 
years and 1% hours weekly for 1, plus (a) Latin for the same 7 years or 
(b) Italian or Spanish, begun 2 years later (at age 13) for 3 hours weekly 
continued for 4 years. 
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In Spain today, Latin is studied 5 times weekly in grades 6-12; Greek 
twice a week in grades ‘10-12; Italian or French 3 times weekly in grades 
6-8; and English or German 3 times weekly in grades 9-10. 

(Quoted from “The Modern Language Journal’) 


Those of us who work in community projects know how important it 
is for every member to contribute if the best is to be achieved. This is 
true of “The Canadian Modern Language Review”. More people are taking 
an active interest in our journal. More people are contributing; more people 
are subscribing. The “Review” was honoured last April when it was 
awarded the Greer Memorial Award for its outstanding contribution to 
education. Are you as a teacher of foreign languages also honouring it? 
Have you renewed your subscription this year? 

We would like to print in this column the names of the schools that 
can boast that every foreign language teacher on the staff has a subscrip- 
tion to the “Review”. If your school qualifies, please send its name to the 
ecitor of this column. 


RIONS UN PEU 
Au Restaurant: Un client, le nez sur l’addition qu’on vient de lui remettre: 
—Les chiffres sont tellement microscopiques qu’on peut a peine les lire. 
Un voisin de table: — C’est une habitude de la mais . Et sa seule 
facon de “réduire” les prix. 


Voisins Obligeants: —Madame, je viens pour accorder votre piano. 
—Mais ... je ne vous ai pas demandé. 
—Je sais, madame. Ce sont les voisins qui m’envoient. 


1958 BONERS 
Amusing Answers found in 1958 French Authors Paper 
V (a) 4. Pourquoi a-t-il cette sensation de “fraiche brilure’’? 
Il a mis sa bouche contre un des barreaux et a mangé un peu de 
la rampe. 
. Définissez “une tige’’. 
La tige est ou un fleur demeure. 
(b) 3. Pourquoi les Pasquier ont-ils di attendre la part de Mathilde? 
Elle est morte dans une grande vente. 
VI (a) 2. Pour quelle raison met-on des tessons sur les murs? 
On met des tessons sur les murs pour donner du lait au marmot. 
VII Traduisez: 
(a) Leurs cheveux se mélant presque, deux femmes causaient. 
(1) There were two serving ladies who were getting in each other’s 
hair. 
(2) Two women were serving their hair. 
(b) Ma mére leva des yeux éblouis par la lampe. 
Mother laid down her eyes glitted by the lamp. 
(c) C’est toi, Louis! 
It IS you, Louse! 


ul 


—D. S. 
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MARIA CHAPDELAINE 
Commentaires et Questionnaires 


CHAPTER I 

Le premier chapitre situe le cadre régional de |’action. L’auteur 
présente une série de tableaux. C’est d’abord la place de l’église ot régne 
une activité intense aprés la messe, puis, un foyer de Péribonka owt I|’on 
dine, enfin “l’austére” région que doivent traverser les Chapdelaine pour 
retourner a leur demeure. Dans la présentation de chacun de ces tableaux, 
comme d’ailleurs dans le reste du roman, Hémon s’efforce de décrire l’aspect 
paticulier du paysage, de dégager le pittoresque des coutumes et des moeurs 
des habitants, de saisir les traits caractéristiques de leur mentalité, 

Questions 
1. Donnez un titre 4 ce chapitre. Résumez-le en faisant ressortir les 

grandes divisions. 
2. Pour quelles raisons ]’auteur a-t-il choisi de commencer son récit le 
dimanche, a la sortie de la messe? 

3. Pourquoi, malgré la distance, Samuel Chapdelaine est-il venu a la 
messe? 

4, Qui est Francois Paradis? Quelles raisons avons-nous de croire qu’il 
n’est pas insensible au charme de Maria? 

5. “Tout parlait d’une vie rude dans un pays austére.” A quels détails 
découvrez-vous que ce pays est réellement austére? 

6. Quel contraste voyez-vous entre l’aspect de cette région et la mentalité 
des habitants? Relevez d’autres traits caractéristiques de leur men- 
talité. Donnez des exemples. 

7. Montrez, avec l’auteur, quelques-unes des coutumes et des moeurs des 
habitants de cette région. 

8. Notez les descriptions, phrases descriptives, expressions imagées, tour- 
nures de langage que vous avez trouvées intéressantes. 

Faites une liste des mots de vocabulaire nouveaux. 
N. B.: Question 4 répéter pour chaque chapitre. 


CHAPITRE II 
Dans ce chapitre, le cadre de l’action se referme sur le milieu familial 
des Chapdelaine. Qui sont les Chapdelaine? L’auteur nous les présente & 
tour de réle; ensemble, ils constituent une famille avec des joies, des peines, 
et des miséres communes. A l’abri d’un toit rudimentaire, ils ménent une 
vie dure sans autre contact avec le monde extérieur que la visite habituelle 
d'un unique voisin. Les enfants vieillissent vite; les parents partagent 
des aspirations diverses; la pauvreté est accablante. Cependant le courage, 
la soumission, l’enthousiasme méme régnent dans cette famille; il s’en dé- 
gage une atmosphére de contentement qui est le partage et le bonheur des 
humbles. 
Questions 
1. Enumérez les membres de la famille Chapdelaine. Faites voir ce qui 
caractérise chacun d’eux. Quelle opposition voyez-vous entre les as- 
pirations du pére et celles de la mére? 
2. Qui est Eutrope Gagnon? Parlez de ses intentions a l’égard de Maria 
et de l’espoir qu’il doit en garder. 
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3. En quoi consistent les “errements du jeune Télesphore”? De quelle 
fagon expliquez-vous l’échec de la mére Chapdelaine? Suggérez com- 
ment elle aurait pu s’y prendre pour réussir. 

. Quelle préoccupation a inspiré le plan de construction de la maison? 
Montrez-le en décrivant briévement  Jl’intérieur. Quelles qualités 
trouvez-vous a cet intérieur? 


he 


5. A quel genre de vie ces gens appartiennent-ils? Faites voir que ce 
genre de vie est rude. 


}. Décrivez l’atmosphére qui régne dans ce milieu familial. 
7. Que pensez-vous de l’emploi par ]’auteur de l’expression: “Au pays de 
Québec”’. 


CHAPITRE III 
C’est le printemps. Le réveil de la nature influence les coeurs. Dans 
les deux premiers chapitres, une intrigue amoureuse n’avait été que vague- 
ment indiquée. Ici, elle se développe avec toute la délicatesse et la réserve 
sentimentales si particuliéres A ces gens simples. L’amour ne s’extériorise 
pas; il reste limité 4 des pensées que l’auteur interpréte pour nous. Aussi, 
la visite de Francois ne parait-elle étre que l’occasion d’une conversation ow 
s’opposent deux genres de vie bien distincts. 
Questions 

1. A quels signes reconnait-on l’arrivée du printemps? 

2. A quel genre de vie Francois Paradis appartient-il? Décrivez ce genre 
de vie. Comparez-le a celui de la mére Chapdelaine et a celui du pére 
Chapdelaine. 

3. Comment savons-nous que l’amour se développe entre Maria et Fran- 
cois? Par quel mayen l’auteur simplifie-t-il la conversation? Quels 
avantages y voyez-vous? 


CHAPITRE IV 
Aprés avoir exposé, dans les chapitres précédents, différents genres de 
vie qui s’opposent, l’auteur veut maintenant en faire connaitre un en par- 
ticulier dans toute sa rudesse: le défrichement du sol. C’est l’occupation 
a laquelle se livre la famille des Chapdelaine. 
Hémon fait d’abord connaitre les circonstances de lieux, de temps, pré- 
sente quelques nouveaux personnages puis assigne & chacun la tache a ac- 


complir durant une journée de labour. Il termine le chapitre en nous 
livrant un épisode de cette lutte épique contre le sol. 
Questions 


1. Quels nouveaux personnages l’auteur nous présente-t-il dans ce chapi- 
tre? Dites ce qui fait l’intérét de chacun. 

2. Décrivez briévement le travail du défrichement en en faisant ressortir 
les principales opérations et en indiquant le réle de chacun dans ce 
travail. 

3. En quoi avons-nous l’impression d’un travail rude mais plein de dignité? 

Que pensez-vous de la facon de travailler d’Edwige Légaré? 

5. Quelles réflexions l’auteur fait-il sur les noms portés par les différents 
personnages ? 

6. Expliquez les expressions suivantes: 

(1) un masque néronien 
(2) qu’il puisse y avoir—un canon impérieux 


—_ 
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(3) en un spasme rageur 

(4) des effigies couleur d’argile 

(5) se battait contre l’énertie alliée du bois et de la terre 
(6) hébété par l’effort 


CHAPITRE V 


Tl serait bien inhumain qu’au milieu de leur pénible besogne, ces colons 
ne sachent se ménager quelques moments de détente. Leurs plaisirs, ce- 
pendant, sont simples et honnétes comme leur vie. Une veillée, une cueil- 
lette de fruits, la présence de quelques visiteurs, suffisent pour leur faire 
oublier leurs soucis et vivre méme des heures mémorables, 

La veillée dont l’auteur nous fait, ici, le récit est un grand événement 
pour les Chapdelaine. C’est dans ce chapitre, par ailleurs, au cours de la 
cueillette des bleuets, que l’intrigue amoureuse, amorcée depuis le début du 
roman, se noue d’une facon définitive. Enfin, le chapitre abonde en obser- 
vation de nouveaux traits de moeurs et de coutumes; on entend des conver- 
sations qui témoignent de la vie rude de ces gens et de leur curiosité devant 
’étranger. 

Questions 

1. Faites voir ce qui a rendu mémorable cette veillée du samedi soir? 

2. Quelle réflextion l’auteur fait-il sur l’industrie du bois dans la province 
de Québec? Qu’en pensez-vous? 

3. Dans quel but Edwige Légaré fait-il son récit? Quelle impression 
veut-il créer? Quels détails apporte-t-il pour la faire ressortir? 

1. Qui est Lorenzo Surprenant? Décrivez le genre de vie qu’il représente. 
Comment expliquez-vous sa présence A cette veillée? Quel probléme 
national sa présence rappelle-t-elle? 

5. Faites voir de quelle facon l’intrigue se noue au cours de ce chapitre? 

6. Racontez briévement les fiangailles de Francois et de Maria. Qu’en 
pensez-vous ? 

7. (Relevez quelques coutumes ou traits de moeurs observés par l’auteur. 


CHAPITRE VI et VII 
Chez les Chapdelaine, la vie continue et s’organise au gré des saisons. 
la fin de été améne un genre de travail différent de celui du défrichement 
car le défricheur est aussi un cultivateur. Puis, l’automne arrive. Pendant 
ce temps, l’amour mirit dans le coeur de Maria; il se confirme et la jeune 
fille échafaude des réves de bonheur. 
Questions 
1. Décrivez briévement l’ouvrage des hommes a l’approche de l’automne. 
A quoi les femmes s’occupent-elles ? 
2. De quelle facgon les Chapdelaine établissent-ils le bilan d’une année de 
culture? 
3. Pourquoi fallait-il faire plusieurs fournées de pain? 
1. Quelle preuves avons-nous que l’amour miarit dans le coeur de Maria? 
5. (a) Faites voir l’opinion qu’elle se fait du mariage. 
(b) Est-elle idéaliste ou réaliste? Prouvez. 
(a suivre) 


J. M. Tessier, Ecole Secondaire d’Eastview. 
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DICTATION PASSAGES FOR GRADE XIII 


1 
Quelle femme courageuse | que la mére Chapdelaine! | Méme si elle re- 
grettait | la vieille paroisse | ot elle avait été élevée | et les joyeuses veil- 
lées | de sa jeunesse, | elle cachait sa mélancolie | et n’avait jamais | un mot 
de plainte. Elle avait compris | la passion de son mari | pour faire de la 
terre | et, tout simplement, | avec gaieté et douceur, | elle avait accepté | sa 
part de misére | et de dur travail | soutenue par son amour | et sa foi profonde. 


9* 


Dans le calme de la nuit, Maria songe a Francois, Encore tout le 
reste | de été a traverser, | puis les mois d’automne, | enfin |’interminable 
hiver avant que le printemps, | radieux et ensoleillé, | raméne prés d’elle | 
ce beau jeune homme, | travailleur et bon, | avec qui elle a échangé | un 
serment d’amour par un simple “oui”. Toute sa jeunesse frémit 
despoir; | mais, forte et patiente, | c’est avec un sourire | qu’elle attend | 
ce merveilleux avenir. 


3 

Pour faire de la tire, | on met a cuire | un mélange de cassonade | et de 
sirop de sucre d’érable; | puis on laisse tomber | goutte a goutte | un peu 
du sirop en ébullition | sur un grand plat | rempli de belle neige blanche | 
ou il se fige | en rondelles sucrées | délicieusement froides. | Quand le reste 
du sirop | est devenue une pate | on la plie et replie | et on l’étire sans 
cesse; | quand elle est devenue | assez mince et dure | on la coupe avec des 
ciseaux | en bonbons vraiment savoureux. 


4 
Au printemps, le soleil brutal chauffe la terre et les bois | qui se 
débarrassent hativement | de leurs derniéres plaques de neige | tandis qu’une 


houe prodigieuse | emplit les chemins. | Puis ]’été, torride et bref, | avec 
sa chaleur soudaine, | rétit les champs | sous un ciel sans nuages. | Dans 
la splendeur de l’automne, | ¢’est l’alternance | de la pluie et du soleil, | de 
fréquentes sautes de vent, | et les premiéres gelées matinales. | Vient 


interminable hiver | d’une beauté cruelle et glacée, | qui fait de la maison 
familiale, | bien chauffée et protégée, | le centre du monde. 


5* 
Une fois qu’elle a perdu | celui qu’elle aimait, | Maria doit choisir 
entre ses deux amoureux. | Pour elle, Lorenzo Surprerant, | c’est le mirage 


de la ville lointaine | avec ses merveilles inconnues, | c’est la promesse d’une 
vie facile, | tandis qu’Eutrope Gagnon | lui offre seulement | une vie rude 
et dure | de travail grossier | dans un pays triste et sauvage. Dans son 
hésitation, | elle n’a rien répondu | au premier qui, pourtant, | est reparti 
plein d’assurance; mais quand elle demande | au second d’attendre, | Je 
pauuvre se croit refusé! 
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6 
Il y a d’abord | le pére et la mére | courageux et pieux. | L’ainée des 
enfants, Maria, | belle et bonne fille, | est ’héroine du roman. | Deux fils, 
Esdras et Da’Bé, | travaillent tout l’hiver | dans les bois. | Le quatriéme, 
Télesphore, | besogne a la ferme |! comme un petit homme. | Les derniers, 
Tit’Bé et Alma-Rose | sont de jeunes enfants | que le pére aime bercer | sur 
ses genoux | tout en leur chantant | de vieux airs francais. | Enfin, il y a 


Edwige, leur fidéle ouvrier. 


c 

Le vrai printemps arriva | brusquement en juin, | mais dura seulement | 
quelques semaines; | les bleuets miarirent | des le début de juillet | et les 
foins en aoat; | les Chapdelaine eurent | le temps de les couper | a la fin de 
septembre, | avant les premiéres neiges, | les pluies et les gelées | d’octobre 
et de novembre. C’est dans les grandes tempétes de neige | de décembre 
que Frangois | se perdit et disparut; | aussi le premier janvier | fut-il un 
| pour Maria Chapdelaine. 


8 

Quand la premiére fonte | des neiges en février | lui eut permis | d’aller 
voir le curé | elle essaya honnétement | de chasser son chagrin | et, aprés 
la grande veillée | & Honfleur, en mars, | elle pensa méme | & se marier 
avee Lorenzo | pour fuir un pays, | aussi cruel et aussi dur. | Ce ne fut 
qu’en avril, | aprés la mort de sa mére, | qu’elle comprit que, jamais, | elle 
ne quitterait le Québec | ot était son devoir. | Et, en mai elle promit | au 
fidéle et modeste Eutrope | de ]’épouser au printemps suivant. 


9* 

La voix du pays de Québec | s’éleva dans son coeur | comme un son de 
cloche, | comme une clameur d’orgue, | comme une complainte naive, | et 
lui chanta la douceur | de son vieux culte, | de sa belle langue, | de ses 
vertus traditionnelles | et méme de ses faiblesses. | Elle lui montra | qu’elle 
devait rester | dans ce pays neuf, | splendide et barbare, | et transmettre 
4 son tour | a de nombreux enfants | le commandement inexprimé | de per- 
sister, comme témoignage | d’une race vaillante | qui ne sait pas mourir. 

S. Fielden-Briggs. 


jour | de grande douleur 


* Recordings of 2, 5 and 9 are available from Yale Recordings, 
34 Butternut St., Toronto 6, at $10 per set. 


A NEW AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL 

A few weeks ago the Editor received a copy of the first number of 
“Esprit and Geist”, March, 1958, a Bulletin for Teachers of Modern Langua- 
ges, published by the Department of Education for New South Wales and is- 
sued in collaboration with the Modern Language Teachers’ Association of 
N.S.W. This Journal has a two-fold aim: to be helpful to school teachers in 
their professional work and to keep them in touch with their subject. It con- 
tains articles on current European literature, the impressions of two Austra- 
lian teachers in France, an interesting letter from Germany, grammatical and 
philological exposition and book reviews. We shall be delighted to receive 
this ambitious journal regularly, on an exchange basis, along with Victoria’s 
interesting ‘‘Babel”. 
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CONTES DE NOS JOURS 


edited by R. W. Torrens and J. B. Sanders 


This handsome anthology for Grade Thirteen contains 
selections from contemporary French and Canadian authors. 
Students will feel at home with these writers of their own 
time, and teachers will find the collection a welcome 
change from the more conventional list of authors. The 
stories presented just about as they were written—neither 
abridged nor simplified. 


Brief but informative notes on the authors are presented 
in an appendix. These notes, which are both biographical 
and critical, sketch a background against which the stories 
can be read with deeper appreciation. 


Each story is followed by exercises, consisting of questions 
in French, word study, and passages to be translated from 
the English into French. An English-French vocabulary 
has been included to assist the student in preparing these 
translations, while the regular French-English vocabulary 
gives explanatory notes on persons, places, and customs 
not familiar to students. 


312 pages Price $2.50 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO. LIMITED 
517 Wellington Street, West, Toronto. 
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DIE VERSCHWUNDENE MINIATUR 
Continuous Prose Passages 
Chapter 1 

Mr. Kiilz, a master butcher from Berlin, was sitting at a table in front 
of the hotel, and was waiting for his order. He had explained to the waiter 
that he wanted to study Danish sausage from a professional point of view; 
yet he was startled at the sight of the huge platter on the service wagon the 
waiter was pushing in front of him. 

While waiting, Mr. Kiilz entered into conversation with a young lady 
by the name of Triibner, at the adjoining table, and from this we learn many 


interesting things concerning Mr. Kiilz. As we said, he was a master 
butcher, and now we learn that his entire family consisted of nothing but 
butchers. Although he had worked hard al] his life, he had really saved 
nothing at all, for he had brought up so many children he had always had 
to have his hand in his pocket. Finally, as he explained to Miss Triibner, he 
had asked himself, with a shrug of his shoulders, whether it was right for 
him to spend his whole life working thus, and be taken from the butcher shop 
straight to the grave. Shortly after this, he had suddenly left home, and 
had travelled as far away as possible. He did not seem to realize that his 
wife would wonder why he had not written, but the young lady succeeded 
in persuading him to buy a picture postcard and write her. 

Meanwhile, two men near the entrance to the hotel were observing the 
young lady from Berlin and Mr. Kiilz. The one man, with his red nose, 
looked as if he drank too much; the other was smaller, and his ears were 
unusually high on his head. When Mr. Kiilz wanted to purchase the stamp 
for his card, he was so confused he couldn’t have done so, if the latter had 
not helped him. 

Chapter 2 

The master butcher had been conversing for five minutes with the short 
gentleman. The latter was giving him detailed information about the pur- 
chasing power of Danish bank-notes, in comparison with German money. 
Finally, both men introduced themselves and were shaking hands, when a 
news-boy rode up in front of the hotel and ran in with a bundle of newspapers. 
Storm perused the first page of one of these and informed Kiilz that a million 
Kronen worth of art objects had disappeared. 

When Storm sat down again with Mr. Achtel, the latter was also reading’ 
the paper that had just appeared. 

In the meantime, Herr Kiilz had written a picture postcard to his wife 
and he asked the young lady to sign it. When she had done so, he asked 
her why she was so melancholy. She confessed that there was news in the 
paper which had frightened her greatly. When he asked her how the story 
of the stolen art objects concerned her, she said she could not reveal that to 
him in the hotel. 

A tall, slender gentleman asked the porter if a Miss Triibner from Berlin 
was staying in the hotel. However, when the porter had indicated where she 
was sitting, he didn’t even look at her but walked indifferently past her. 

When Mr. Kiilz accompanied Miss Triibner out of the dining-room, the 
guests sitting in front of the hotel stared curiously after them. Then Storm 
and Achtel also went hastily toward the exit where they met their colleague 
Karsten, and the three men followed the young lady and the master butcher. 
These three men had no idea that the tall young man was following them too. 








Chapter 3 

Neither Fraulein Triibner nor Herr Kiilz suspected that anyone was 
observing them, as the former sat telling her story. She has us follow the 
adventures of a miniature of Anne Boleyn, the the first of the numerous 
wives of Henry VIII, which is supposed to have been painted by the great 
artist, Holbein the younger. Fraulein Triibner’s employer had purchased it 
the week before at an auction sale in Kopenhagen, and she was to take it to 
Berlin. And now it is announced in the paper that art treasures of great 
value have been stolen and no trace of the thieves can be found. So the 
young lady is afraid that the miniature will disappear while she is responsible 
for it. 

When Karsten rejoined his companions, he said that not a word of the 
conversation was to be understood. So Storm was going to take Kiilz to the 
“Four-leafed Horseshoe” to loosen his tongue with wine. 

Fraulein Triibner’s plan was to go to Berlin third class, while Kiilz went 
second, with the miniature, which would then still be safe, even if Irene’s 
trunk was stolen. She would slip him the little picture, unnoticed by anyone, 
as they were going through the turnstile to board the train the next morning. 
Kiilz promised to help her. 

As he had now become interested in art, Kiilz took notice of all the art 
store windows. In front of one store, who should be standing but Storm, 
and the two men went on together. In the meantime, Friulein Triibner had 
gone to see about a pair of shoes she had fancied, and was accosted by a tall, 
slim gentleman. Karsten and Achtel were not far behind. 


Chapter 4 

Fraulein Triibner turned around when she heard her first name. A tall 
stranger begged her pardon and said she reminded him of his cousin, though 
she was more beautiful. 

She, however, turned her back and kept on going, all the time followed 
by the man, whose name was Rudi. Suddenly she disappeared into a shoe 
store to try on low shoes she had seen in the show window. Fortunately, the 
smallest size fit her. But she must have been surprised when the clerk 
handed the parcel to Rudi, still at her side. 

When they reached the city hall square, Friiulein Triibner asked for her 
shoes and told him he was to go his way. Had she turned around, she would 
have noticed that he was still walking behind her. 

Meanwhile, Storm and Kiilz were drinking each other’s health in the 
sailors’ tavern. Soon Storm was drunk on the floor, and Kiilz had to take 
him home. It was a distinguished old gentleman with dark glasses who 
let him into Storm’s boarding house. He opened the door into the dining- 
room where the huge man laid his burden on the sofa. The old man 
promised he would tell the landlord to waken Mr. Storm so that he could be 
at the station in the morning. 

Searcely had he left, when at least a dozen people gathered around the 
sofa to find out what had happened. 

Chapter 5 

Kiilz, who was the first to reach the station, walked up and down, wait- 
ing for Irene to appear. Suddenly he remembered that he had left the picture 
posteard lying on the table in the hotel. He felt that he was doing something 
wrong, but he soon forgot all about it, when Irene arrived. 

According to their agreement, they both acted as if they did not know 





each other, and soon the miniature changed hands. Of course, Karsten, 
who was coming along behind them, saw everything and smiled his satanic 
smile. When Storm appeared, Kiilz believed that he was really in luck, and 
he consented to enter whatever compartment the former chose. 

Meanwhile, Irene had found a second-class compartment and the young 
man, Rudi, joined her, asking if they could not be friends again. 

As Irene did not seem in a mood for conversation, Rudi decided to read 
his paper. As he appeared to be asleep, Irene had an opportunity to study 
his face intently. She thought that he had been lying to her, but she said 
to herself that he was, nevertheless, as beautiful as the Archangel Michael. 

Rudi was not asleep, however, and Irene was much embarrassed when 
he caught her gazing at him. 

A gentleman with a white beard and dark glasses went by their compart- 
ment. 

Rudi felt that they would soon be making his acquaintance. In this he 
eventually proved to be right. 

Rudi strolled along the corridor, and to his surprise saw the stout 
Tyrolean sitting like an intimate friend with men whom he considered to be 
out and out scoundrels. 

Chapter 6 

When Kiilz wanted to go to the dining-hall on the ferry, Storm told him 
that he would have to wait until the Danish customs officer had examined 
his baggage. Kiilz could not undersand at first why another inspection was 
necessary. Soon a man in uniform came into the compartment 
of the three men and made long explanations in a foreign tongue. Achtel 
spoke to the officer on behalf of Kiilz who breathed a sigh of relief when 
he was able to close his suitcase again with his nightshirt still in it. The 
smuggled cigarettes were in his coat pocket. 

Meanwhile in the dining-hall, Struve had joined Irene Triibner at her 
table without an invitation. Kiilz asked whether he could sit with them and 
whether Irene would watch his suitcase carefully while he served himself. 
Kiilz mentioned the second inspection and was surprised to learn that it had 
apparently taken place in one compartment only. Irene was to go up and 
wait on the deck while Kiilz made sure that he still had the miniature. When 
she saw Struve leading the bewildered Kiilz towards her, she knew what had 
happened. It was evident that the customs official and the passenger had 
been fakes. Irene then confessed that the stolen miniature was a fake too. 

(to be continued) 


LIVING GERMAN, Buckley, R. W.; Clarke, Irwin, $2.00. 

There is definitely justification for the title given this text. The reading 
selections have a vitality of language interest that communicates itself to 
the reader. Some teachers may find the grammar selections short on details, 
or the exercises not complete enough. However, the nature of the book 
suggests that the author meant the teacher to supplement both of these. 

The first twenty-two lessons present basic grammatical material. Then 
there is a series of six conversations about travel, and it is at this point 
that Gothic print is introduced. The next seventeen lessons deal with more 
advanced grammatical constructions. 

The text covers our high school course with the main emphasis placed on 
the conversational approach. 

If you are adventurous, this text will interest you! 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 


THE WATERLOO CONFERENCE 


The Fall Conference of the OMLTA is to be held on October 25 at 
Waterloo College. It is to be hoped that all teachers of Modern Languages 
will make a special effort to attend. The programme is both varied and re- 
presentative, aimed at arousing the interest and comments of the average 
delegate to the Conference. 

The meeting will take place in the amphitheatre of the New Chemistry 
Building. Teachers who are visiting Waterloo for the first time should re- 
member to proceed north through Waterloo along King Street until they 
reach Dearborn Street. They then should turn left, go up the hill and con- 
tinue to the end of Dearborn. The Chemistry Building is on the left. 
(Warning: do not mistake the first building on the left on Dearborn for 
the Chemistry Building. This is the Arts Building of Waterloo College.) 

Representatives of several publishing houses have promised to be on 
hand to display texthooks and discuss teachers’ needs in this respect. We 
should appreciate your making it worth their while to attend by visiting the 
exhibits before the programme gets under way and during the intermission 
which we have extended this year. 

The luncheon will be held in the Dining Room of Waterloo College on 
Albert Street at 1:00 p.m. A Pennsylvania Dutch Dinner will be served. 
The price of the luncheon tickets is $2.00. 


Conference Programme 
In Ampitheatre of Chemistry Building, Waterloo College 

I RU a el Registration 
(Coffee will be served during this period courtesy of Waterloo College 
and delegates are asked to make their first visit to book displays.) 

9:30 a.m.....Chairman’s Remarks—Professor J. B. Sanders’ Waterloo College 
Welcome on behalf of Waterloo College and Associate Faculties 
President J. G. Hagey. 

9:45 - 10:15 a.m.—‘*The experimental Papers in Upper School French” 
Professor W. H. Trethewey, Victoria. 

10:15 - 10:30 a.m.—Question Period. 

10:30 - 10:45 a.m.—‘Grade XIII French at Neuchatel, Switzerland”, 

Bonnie Gordon. 

10:45 - 11:15 a.m.—INTERMISSION. 

11:15 - 11.45 a.m.—‘The Organization of Group Tours”—M. Roger Lapointe, 
Executive Director, Visites Interprovinciales. 

11:45 - 12:10 p.m.—Demonstration Lesson in French Authors 
M. P. Casaubon, Forest Hill Collegiate. 

12:10 - 12:30 p.m.—Les Etudes Classiques dans la Province de Québec 
Professor A. A. Thibault, Assumption University. 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon in Dining Room of Waterloo College, Albert St.— 
Address by Professsor W. Collin, University of Western Ontario 
“Recent trends in French-Canadian Literature.” 

(Introduced by Professor J. C. McKegney, Waterloo College) 
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O.M.L.T.A. BULLETIN 


Dear fellow teachers of French: 

At the 1958 Easter Convention of the O.M.L.T.A. a resolution was 
passed asking that a poll of Upper School teachers be taken before the 
choice of Authors texts is made, that the results of this poll be made public 
and that instructions be given to the teachers’ representatives on the Pre- 
scriptions Committee to act accordingly. 

Mr. Beattie submitted a questionnaire to approximately 120 teachers 
marking the Grade XIII French Departmental examinations in July, asking 
them to rank, in order of preference, eight books and to add additional 
suggestions, if desired. The results of this poll are as follows: 

“French Short Stories” (Hills and Holbrook) received the largest num- 
ber of votes, followed by “Les Maitres Conteurs” (Steinhauer), “Le Notaire 
du Havre” (Duhamel), “Contes de Nos Jours” (Torrens and Sanders) and 
“La Petite Poule d’Eau” (Roy) in that order. ‘“Colomba”, “Le livre de Mon 
Ami” and “Madame Thérése” all received significantly fewer votes than the 
first five, and the additional books suggested were numerically insignificant. 

Since the 120 markers do not necessarily represent a typical cross-sec- 
tion of teachers of Upper School French in the province, the executive of 
the O.M.L.T.A. is of the opinion that all such teachers are entitled to make 
known their opinions. Therefore, if you have any comments on the results 
of the July poll or on any other aspect of the problem of selecting the suit- 
able authors text, please send them to Miss Gilles or Mr. Fer- 
guson. In making recommendations, however, the position of the teachers’ 
representatives on the Prescriptions Committee should be kept in mind. We 
are in the minority on the committee, and in order to effect a compromise, 
may feel that it is in the best interests of all to endorse a book other than 
the one heading the poll. Then, too, the teachers that we represent are 
far from unanimous in their opinions of suitable texts! 

Teacher representatives on the Prescriptions Committee for this year: 

Miss M. A. Gilles, London Central C, I. 

Mr. William Beattie, York Mills C. I. 

Mr. Ian Ferguson, Streetsville High School. 
—Ian G. Ferguson, President 


OUR SERVICE BUREAU 
For several years the Service Bureau of the “Review” operated by our 
energetic Business Manager Mr. PF. K. Hambly, has supplied Practical Review 
Material to busy teachers and their hardworking students. The following 
carefully prepared exercises will help your desperate pupils over the hump. 
Topical French Review Exercises (with translation) by G. A. Klinck. 
A Review of the French Subjunctive (with translation) by David Steinhauer. 
x Topical Vocabularies and Review Sentences (with translation) based on 
“Maria Chapdelaine” by Morgan Kenney. 
Place your order now to ensure a supply of this indispensable review material. 
The Service Bureau, 
The Canadian Modern Language Review, 
34 Butternut St., 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Many of us have profited from the kindly encouragement and helpful 
advice of Dr. A. J. Husband, for many years inspector of Modern Languages 
for the Department of Education for Ontario and one of the earliest ex- 
ponents of Direct Method instruction. Born in Bayham Township, Dr. 
Husband began his teaching career in a rural school in Grey County. He 
completed work leading to his B.A. degree while at Brockville C.I., where 
he served for thirty-one years as Modern Language teacher and principal. 
In 1926, Dr. Husband was appointed a provincial High School inspector, in 
which capacity he exerted every effort to raise the standards of instruction 
in the Province. In 1941, the University of Toronto conferred upon Inspector 
Husband an honorary LL.D. in recognition of his outstanding work as a 
teacher and a trainer of teachers. Long retired from active service, Dr. 
Husband passed to his reward last June 24th at the ripe old age of four score 
years and ten. May Dr. Husband’s life of devoted service be an example 
to us all! 

A CULTURAL VACATION 

On July 16th, Mr. Robert DeMille, an enthusiastic and efficient teacher 
of French at North Toronto C. I., packed up his most precious possessions, 
including his wife and children, and sailed for France. On the strength of 
a Departmental scholarship, fortified by successful teaching experience, Mr. 
DeMille had obtained a year’s leave of absence from the Toronto Board of 
Education to pursue advanced studies at the Sorbonne and elsewhere in the 
capital. Too few of us have had the necessary ambition to embark upon 
such a cultural adventure. In order to make the language live for our pupils, 
we must be thoroughly conversant with the living language! 


CONGRATULATIONS, DR. DE SAUZE! 

On July 16 Laval University conferred upon Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé, 
professor emeritus of Western Reserve University and author of the Cleve- 
land Plan of Modern Language instruction, an honorary doctorate. Congra- 
tulations, Dr. de Sauzé! 


A THRIVING SUMMER COURSE 
The Summer Courses of Laval University, which this year celebrated the 
20th anniversary of their founding, attracted an imposing group of 1715 
students, 846 of which studied French and 28, Spanish. The following coun- 
tries were represented: U.S.A. and Canada, England, France, Pakistan, 
Germany, Ireland, Spain, Belgium, Mexico, Venezuela, Cuba, Columbia, Peru, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador and Porto Rico. 


A CORRECTION 

The Editor deeply regrets having inadvertantly omitted from the list of 
officers of the O.M.L.T.A. which was published in our June, 1958, number, 
the name of Mr. William Beattie, of York Mills Collegiate, who immediately 
preceded Mr. Robert DeMille as Secrtary-Treasurer of the O.M.L.T.A. Sorry 
Bill! and thank you for your faithful service. 

AN AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT 

THE TYPOGRAPHY ’58 AWARD OF DISTINCTIVE MERIT FOR 
THE BEST TEXT BOOK DESIGN was made to LONGMANS, GREEN & 
COMPANY and Designer Arnold Rockman for PARLONS FRANCAIS 
Book II, which combined the best textbook design, best textbook cover and 
best textbook title page. 











GERMAN AND SPANISH TEXTS 


DAS KALTE LICHT 
3y CARL ZUCKMAYER and edited by FRANK G. RYDER. 
This exciting play by the foremost living German playwright 
dramatizes urgent, contemporary issues in the atomic age. 
Vigorous and colloquial in style, the text is supplemented by 


an introduction, footnotes, and vocabulary. 
Just Published. 


DEUTSCHE HORSPIELE 


Edited by HERBERT W. REICHERT. Written in lively, con- 
versational German, this intermediate reader is a series of four 
vivid and humourous radio dramas which propose to the 
student contemporary questions of great interest to the Ger- 
man people. 

To be published in November. 


DAS GERICHT DES MEERES 


By GERTRUD VON LE FORT and edited by ROBERT O. 
ROSELER. Written by one of Germany’s foremost woman 
writers, this reader for second and third semester German 
courses contains both a marginal vocabulary of the more dif- 
ficult idioms and a complete vocabulary at the end. 

To be published in January. 


LA OTRA ORILLA 


By JOSE LOPEZ RUBIO and edited by ANTHONY M. PAS- 
QUARIELLO and JOHN V. FALCONIERI. By “one of Spain’s 
most subtle and penetrating dramatists,” this play is a beau- 
tifully-written comedy with serious overtones. The dialogue 
is a model of conversational style in present-day Madrid. 

Just Published. 


THE SPIRIT OF SPANISH AMERICA 
By MARIO B. RODRIGUEZ. This reader for second-year 
Spanish courses presents the highlights of Spanish civilization 
from the Age of Discovery to the present in selection from the 
writings of outstanding Spanish-American writers. Prefaces 
in English and a vocabulary are included. 
183 pages, $3.00 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Desk subscription of your choice with each order of $15.00 
or 





more for our famous — — 


FRENCH and GERMAN ses. 


®CA VA 


®@ LA REVUE 


DES JEUNES 


® CARROUSEL 


®@ GLUCKAUF 


® GUTEN TAG 


-for beginners in French, 8 issues a year, Oct.- 
June. 

$1.00 per year’s subscription, 75¢ a year for 10 
or more subscriptions. 


—for those with two years or more French, 6 issues 
a year Oct.-June. 


$1.60 per year’s subscription, $1.25 a year for 10 
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MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Christmas 1958 GERMAN Grade X1 
(First Book in German, Lessons 1-9) 
(50) A 
a) Deklinieren Sie in der Ein — und Mehrzahl (im Singular und Plural): 
1. unser Vater; 2. manche Nacht; 3. kein Glas; 4. jener Junge; 
‘is 


das Herz 

b) Nennen Sie die drei Grundformen dieser Hauptworter: 
1. doctor; 2. pupil (girl); 3. watch; 4. piano 

c) Konjugieren Sie im Prasens: 
1. schlafen; 2. baden; 3. werden; 4. legen 

d) Erganzen Sie mit den korrekten Endungen: 
In unser —— Garten sind drei Baume. Unter jed von dies ——— steht 
eine Bank. Dort finden Marie —— Tanten ihr —-—— Kinder. 

e) Ergiinzen Sie mit dem bestimmten Artikel und setzen Sie das Zeitwort 
in die korrekte Form: 


o 


1. (Werfen) du den Ball gegen —— Haus? 

2. Er (nehmen) den Hut nicht von —— Kopfe. 
3. (Lesen) er aus —— Biichern? 

. Sie (treten) in ——- Zimmer ohne —— Kreide. 
5. Wohnt ihr bei —— Grossmutter? 


f) Schreiben Sie das Gegenteil (opposite) von: 
1. jung; 2. vor; 3. fragen; oben; die Tante 
#) How are the underlined letters pronounced?. Illustrate with English 
words. 
1. gleich; 2. Gemiise; 3. neu 4, Strasse; 5. Kiise; 6. Zimmer; 
7. Brief; 8. Vogel 
A. 104+448-4-54-104.5 48-50 


(50) B 
Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche: 
1. What is the chair like? It is new. Is the ink thick? 
No, it is thin. 
2. Have you a fountain pen, Charles? No, sir, and I have no pencil either. 
3. Fred and Anne, are you showing the teacher’s (fem.) little daughter 
a piece of paper? 
4. The brothers are sitting in front of the class, but they are not looking 
at the blackboard. 
5. When are we sitting down to supper? Our maid servant is already 
setting the table. 
3. Jack’s friends are taking a walk in the country today. 


7. At night, he sometimes talks in his sleep for a long time. 
8. At last, we are having winter; in winter, it gets very cold here. 
. This afternoon, we shall not stay at home; we shall play in the 
meadow. 
10. Are you not yet through with your schoolwork? Why do you work 
so slowly? 
B. 5x10=—50. 
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(50) C 


a) Antworten Sie auf deutsch auf die folgenden Fragen: 





2—1. Wie alt sind Sie? 4—9. Nennen Sie zwei Haustiere 
2—2. Wie geht es Ihnen? und zwei wilde Tiere! 
2—3. Was machen Sie morgens? 2—10. Wo in Europa liegt 
2—4. Wann gehen Sie nach Hause? Deutschland. 
2—5. Wo kocht die Mutter das 2—12. Wieviele Einwohner hat es? 
Essen? Wo essen Sie? 38—12. Woran grenzt es im Norden? 
2—6. Wie heisst der Sohn, und wie 1—138. An welches Land grenzt es 
die Tochter, des Bruders oder im Osten? 
der Schwester? 1—i4. Wo grenzt es an die 
2—7. Welche fremden Sprachen Tschecho-slowakei, Osterreich 
lernen Sie? und die Schweiz? 
4—8. Woraus besteht der Kérper 3—15. An welche drei Linder 
des Menschen? grenzt es im Westen? 
b) Schreiben Sie das dlteste deutsche lyrische Gedicht! 
c) Die Grille und die Ameise 
Eine Ameise bringt im Sommer viel Korn in ihr Haus, denn sie will auch 
im Winter essen. An einem schénen Wintertage trigt sie das 
Korn aus dem Hause und legt es in die Sonne. Da kommt eine Grille 
zu ihr und sagt: “Ich bin hungrig. Gib mir ein wenig von deinem Korne. 
Ich sterbe vor Hunger, wenn ich nicht esse.” Die Ameise ist erstaunt und 
fragt die Grille: “Bist du krank, liebe Freundin?” — “Nein,” antwortet 
die Grille, “ich bin nicht krank, ich bin gesund und stark.” Nun ist die 
Ameise noch erstaunter und sagt: “Du bist nicht krank, du bist gesund 
und stark und stirbst vor Hunger? Arbeitest du nicht? Was tust du 
im Sommer?” “Im Sommer habe ich keine Zeit zu arbeiten. Im 
Sommer muss ich singen.” — “Im Sommer musst du singen?” lacht die 
Ameise; “nun, dann musst du im Winter tanzen. Tanze also!” 
sterben: to die 
Antworten Sie auf deutsch: 
1 . Wann arbeitet die Ameise fleissig ? 
1—2. Was isst sie im Winter? 
1—3. Warum tragt sie das Korn aus dem Hause? 
1—4. Wer kommt sehr hungrig zur Ameise? 
15. Mit Welchen Worten beweist sie ihren grossen Hunger? 
1—6. Warum arbeitet die Grille im Sommer nicht? 
1—7. Was macht sie dann? 
1—8. Was muss siz nun im Winter machen? 
2—9. Wie sagt man auf deutsch: “The cricket is not ill, it is healthy 
and strong”. 
C. 344-6410=50. 


JOYEUSES VACANCES, Baker, L. A.; Ryerson Press; $ .90. 

Miss Baker (“J’écris le Frangais”) presents us with another of those ex- 
cellent readers on the market for second year students. “Joyeuses Vacances” 
takes the reader on holiday to Brittany with two children from Paris. Many 
interesting facts of French life are introduced. The vocabulary jis all vital 
and active. This book is highly recommended for Grades X and XI. 
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Christmas, 1958 SPANISH Grade 11 
A. Contesten en espanol a estas preguntas: 
1.—; Para qué es la boca? 
2.—-; Como se llama usted? 
3.—z Qué edad tiene usted? 
4.—j; Por qué no aprende mucho un alumno perezoso ? 
5.—; Donde vive usted? 
6.—Nombren tres arboles que dan fruta. 
7.—j Qué hora es? 
8.—; Donde esta la silla del professor? 
9.—; De qué color es la tiza? 
10.—Nombren dos muebles. 
11.—; Cuando es claro un cuarto? 
12.—; Quiénes forman su familia? 
13.—Nombren dos cosas necessarias para aprender una lengua. 
14.—; De qué es un asiento? 
15.—; Quién hace trajes? 
B. Completen correctamente: 
1.—Cincuenta menos cuatro son —-——— . 


2.— ———— vende pan. 

3.—Un leon es un animal —————. 

4.—_- ——-—. es el nombre de un muchacho. 
- 


».—Lima es la capital ————. 


6.—Un clavel es una ———. 

7.—Las Meninas es un ———— famoso de Velazquez. 
8.—Ocho y seis suman ————. 

9.—La capital de Cuba es ———.. 

10.—E] Cid es el héroe nacional de ————. 

11.—La América del Norte comprende el Canada, México y - 


12.—Los —--——- son habitantes de la pampa de la Argentina. 
13.—E] ——-——— de mi profesor de espanol es Boyd. 
14._- ——_—. es el famoso cémico mexicano del cine. 
15.—Puerto Rico es una bella —— del Caribe. 

C. Escriban el presente del verbo con el sujeto indicado: 
1. yo (dar) 9. tu (querer) 
2. ella (ver) 10. yo (saber) 
3. Vds. (decir) 11. él (traer) 
4. yo (caber) 12... nosotros (ir) 
5. él (venir) 13.” Vds. (aprender) 
6 Tu (hablar) 14. yo (hacer) 
7. vosotros (vivir) 15. Vd. (poder) 


8. ellos (oir) 
D. Escriban en el pretérito: 
1. Vds. (vender) 4. Yo (comprar) 
2. ellos (saludar) 5. ella (vivar) 
3. tu (abrir) 
E. Usen la forma apropiada del adjetivo demostrativo: 
1. (That) puerta de ahi. 
2. (Those) vacas de alli. 
3. (This) jardin. 
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H. 


4. (Those) caballos de ahi, 
5. (These) mapas. 
(a) jz Cual es un sinénimo de: 
(1) contestar, (2) por supuesto, (3) querer. 
(b) ¢% Cual es lo contrario de: 
(1) vender (2) ayer (3) detras de 
(4) grande (5) perezoso (6) blanco (7) facil 
Sustituyan con un pronombre: 
1. Alberto escribe la regla. 
2. Nosotros no hablamos a les alumnas. 
3. j~ Toma Vd. el libro ahora? 
4. Explican las palabras a Ana. 
5. Las seforitas escuchan a los profesores. 
Escriban en el plural: 
1. Yo escucho al muchacho. 
2. el lapiz verde. 
El lee la leecion facil. 
4. ~ Quién es médico aqui? 
5. No puedo ver ese arbol. 
Hay una manzana en aquel jardin. 
Para traducir al espanol 
1. The teacher’s aunt and Louis’ grandmother are cousins. 
2. Ann and I always pay attention in the Spanish class. 
3. When Arthur wrote the letters I did not understand them. 
4. She explains the words in English. 
5. Are you helping Thomas at homé? 
6. Whom do you teach? Everybody. 
7. We also see them on the walls. 
8. He spent three hours under the tree. 
Mary is Spanish and Clara is English. 
10. Whose is the yellow house? 
11. We need the notebook at once. 
12. Who studied the exercises ? 
13. Two brothers want to be lawyers. 


14. (a) last year. (b) every day’ (c) to-day’s lesson. 

Read the following passages and answer in Spanish the questions which 
follow it. 

Cuando el conquistador Hernan Cortés y sus soldados llegaron a México 
lo encontraron en manos de los aztecas. Ocupaban solamente algunas 
mesetas en el centro del pais. Su capital tenia el nombre de Tenochtitlan; 
hoy se llama la Ciudad de México. En ese centro los aztecas tenian 
muchos objetos de arte y oro y plata. En arquitectura, construyeron 
admirables templos, piramides y palacios. Los hombres eran instruidos 
en practicas militares. Por eso los aztecas eran un pueblo de guerreros y 
artistas. 


NOTE: llegar — to arrive; tenia(n) —— had; eran — were 
1. ~ Como se llaman los indios que encontré Cortés en México? 
2. ¢% En qué parte de México vivieron? 

3. % Cuadl es el nombre moderno de Tenochtitlan? 


~ 
oe 


Qué minerales tenian ? 
Qué evidencia hay, que eran artistas? 


or 


Christmas, 1958 FRENCH Grade 9 
(Le Francais Vivant) 


Marks 
I—Reépondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
1. Comment vous appelez-vous ? 
2. Quel age avez-vous? 


8. Comment allez-vous aujourd’hui? 
(15) 4. Combien de fenétres a la salle de classe? 
5. Nommez six autres objets dans la salle de classe. 
G. Nommez les jours de la semaine, 
I1l1—Remplacez Vinifinitif par la forme correcte du verbe: 
1. (avoir)—tu un stylo? 
2. Je (avoir) des bas. 
(5) 3. Nous (avoir) un chien. 
1. Je (@tre) devant l’école. 
5. Tl (avoir) un pantalen gris. 
Ili—KEcrivez en toutes lettres: 


(5) 8 5 13 14 + 6 20 1+ 9 = 16 
li + 4 15 it a. 2 19. 
IV.—Mettez la forme correcte: (de, de I’, de la, du, des) 
1. Le poste de radio —-—— éléve. 
(5) 2. Le plancher — salle de classe. 
3. Le pére ——— enfants. 
4. Le livre ——— frére. 
5. Le professeur —--——— sciences. 


V.—Faites accorder ladjectif: 
1. Une (joli) table. 
(5) 2. Des lits (brun). 


3. Des femmes (pressé). 
4. (Quel) robes! 
5. Des chaises (blanc). 


VI.—Mettez a la forme interrogative: 
(a) AVEC est-ce que. (b) SANS est-ce que: 
(10) 1. Une boite est ici. 
2. Les femmes ont des souliers. 
3. Nous sommes prés de la maison. 
4. Les souliers sont grands. 
5. Il a un chien. 
Vil—Mettez au pluriel: 
(a) L’enfant gate, la maison rouge. 
(b) une jupe brune, un tableau noir. 
(c) 1. J’ai une robe verte. 
(10) 2. La jeune fille a un chat blanc. 
3. Quel livre a-t-il? 


VilI—-Remplacez le tiret par ce, il, elle, ils, elles: 


1. Voila Héléne et Marie. ———— sont grandes. 
2. ——— est Ja sceur de Paul. Est-——— jolie? 
3. -ya une robe ici. Est-——— rouge? 
(10) 4. Voici Georges et Maries. Sont———— jeunes? 
5. Est- un chat?) Od est- ? est dans la cour. 
6. Qui est-ce? —— est Philippe. 














IX—Traduisez en francais: 


1. In the yard. 6. Under the chair. 
2. To work! 7. With the cat, 
(10) 3. The school door. 8. Mamma’s blouse. 
4. Come down! 9. A present for Dad. 
5. It’s a pity! 10. No indeed! 


X—Traduisez en francais: 
1. The teacher is ahead of time, but the pupils are late, aren't they ? 
2. Good morning boys and girls. Come in please and close the door. 
3. What is it? It’s a photo. It’s on the wall behind the chest of drawers. 
(5x 10) 4 Are there any books on the study table in front of the window? 
5. What colour is the ceiling in Catherine’s bed-room? 
Is it grey or yellow? 
6. Well, well! Here’s the black cat in the middle of the bed. 
7. The yellow sock is between the big windows near the dressing table. 
(50) 8. Where are the white shoes? They are on the pretty pink rug. 
9. What is there on the table? It’s a cake with twelve red candles. 
10. He has some magnificent gifts—a blue tie and a_ white shirt. 
XI. (a) Read this list of words: 
bonjour Richard cour bureau 
repétez aussi garcon papier 
1. Copy TWO words which contains the sound (a) as in “table”. 
2. Copy TWO words which contain the sound (e) as in “et”. 
(5) 3. Copy TWO words which contain the sound of (0) as in “stylo”. 
4. Copy TWO words which contain the sound (u) as in “ou”. 
(b) Point out TWO examples of liaison in the following sentences: 
Mes enfants sont ici 
130 
10 Reading test 
10 Dictation 
50 Term Work 


December, 1958 FRENCH Grade 10 
16 I Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
1. A quelle heure venez-vous en classe le matin? 
2. Quel est le huitiéme mois de l’année? 
5. Avez-vous peur des éclairs? 
4. Ow allez-vous pour voir un film? 
Combien de doigts avez-vous? 
6. Dans quelle saison vous baignez-vous ? 
7. Quand vous étes-vous couché(e) hier soir? 
8. Etes-vous jamais allé(e) en France? 
14 II Ecrivez les formes indiquées des verbes suivants: 
(a) le présent de l’indicatif: (ils) rire, boire, lever, dire. 
(b) Vimpératif (deuxi¢éme personne du pluriel): faire, attendre, 
obtenir, réussir. 
(c) Vinfinitif: écrivant, di, appartient 
(d) le participe passé: ouvrir, vendre, pouvoir. 
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8 III Ecrivez au passé indéfini: 
1. Il regarde le tableau noir. 
2. Elles n’arrivent pas avec leur pére. 
3. Fais-tu le devoir? 
4, Elle appelle son frére. 
5. Nous allons a l’église. 
6. Il veut sortir ce soir. 
7. Est-ce que nous nous habillons? 
8. Ne tombe-t-elle pas? 
10 IV Traduisez en frangais: 


1. Do they take a walk? 6 Let’s listen! 
2. Are we not eating ? 7. Did she stay? 
3. He did not know. 8. Have they never served? 
4. I do read. 9. We wrote nothing. 
5. Have you finished? 10. Does he shave? 
10 V  Remplacez les mots soulignés par des pronoms: 


i 
1. Monsieur Lenotre est prés du magasin. 
2. Nous mettons le stylo sur le pupitre. 
3. Je vois cing garcons dans cette classe. 
4. Notre fille trouve de l’argent. 
5. Est-ce que vous cherchez votre stylo? 
6. Je mange rarement de la salade. 
7. Nous ne fermons pas les fenétres. 
8. Aimez-vous la neige? 
9. Le chat et le chien jouent dans la cour. 
10. Elles ne coupent pas la corde avec un canif. 
8 VI Traduisez les mots entre parenthéses: 
1. (What) vous mettez sur le pain? 
(Who) veut parler maintenant? 
. Voila le train (which) part @ six heures. 
. C’est un arbre (that) je vois. 
. (What) image regardez-vous ? 
3. C’est Robert (whom) nous entendons chanter. 
(What) tombe sur le plancher? 
8. (Whom) ils appellent? 


oe SS th 


~1 


10 VII Eerivez “La Marseillaise”’. 
50 VIII Traduisez en frangais: 
1. From time to time, I get up early and go out with my little black 
dog. 
2. In the Spring it is often windy, but we are warm in our long 
overcoats. 
3. They stopped in front of their friend’s house and began to speak 
to his other sister. 
4. Who is taller than the young Italian pupil? Nobody! 
(5x10) 5. Today is Thursday the eleventh of August, isn’t it? 
6. Where did you put the newspaper that I saw last night? 
Our French teacher needs his red pencil in order to correct some 
exercises. 
. You are going to be sleepy on Friday if you do not go to bed soon. 


wT 
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9. We were very tired after a day in the open air at the beach. 
10. Francis and Henry are not so intelligent as John, but more at- 
tentive than the younger boys. 


14 IX Lisez le passage suivant et répondez en francais aux questions 
la-dessous: 

Le roi de France Henri IV était (was) un homme trés gai, simple et 
bon, aussi bon pére que bon roi. Voici A ce sujet une anecdote qu’on 
raconte dans les écoles francaises: 

Henri IV s’amuse un jour avec ses enfants. I] est a quatre pattes 
(on hands and knees) sur le plancher, ayant (having) sur le dos ses deux 
jeunes fils qu’ils proméne autour de la chambre; le plus grand de ses 
fils a les guides (reins); Jes enfants font “clic clac’, comme s’ils mon- 
tent un vrai cheval, et éclatent de rire. Tout a coup entre l’ambassadeur 
d’'Espagne. Le roi s’arréte un instant... 

Monsieur l’'ambassadeur, dit-il, avez-vous des enfants? 
Oui, Sire. 
En ce cas, je peux finir le tour de la chambre. 
Et il continue. 
1. Comment était le roi Henri? 
2. Qu’est-ce qu’il fait un jour? 
3. Qui proméne-t-il sur le dos? 
4. Que fait le plus grand fils? 
5. Pourquoi le roi s’arréte-t-il un instant? 
6. Pourquoi le roi peut-il continuer? 
7. Ow raconte-t-on cette anecdote? 
10 Dictée 
50 Term mark 
200 
I—16; I1—14: III—8; IV—10; V—10; VI—8; VII—10; VIII—50; 
IX—14 +4- 10 (Dictée) + 50 (Term) = 200 + 2 = 100. 
Christmas, 1958 FRENCH Grade 11 
“Cours Moyen Part I” and “Entre Nous” 
A — Composition 
I Reépondez en frangais aux questions suivantes: 
1. Pourquoi Pierre avait-i] besoin d’un nouveau complet? 
2. Que faisaient les poules de M. Dupré quand il pleuvait? 
3. Qu’a fait M. Alexandre pour expliquer le mot champignon a la 
serveuse ? 

Que fait un facteur? 

5. Comment le docteur a-t-il endormi l’escroc? 
II Mettez les verbes aux temps indiqués: 





1. présent de l’indicatif: (il) appeler, employer. 
2. futur: (je) venir, aller. 

3. présent du subjonctif: (vous) étre, faire. 

4. passé indéfini: (elles) se lever, avoir 


5. passé défini: (nous) commencer, lire. 
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Ill 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


= 


] 


Traduisez en francais: 


1. They sow. 6. They ate (passé défini) 
2. She was living. 7. Would you be able? 

3. He hopes. 8. They were settling. 

4. She had come. 9. Let us obey. 

5. I was eating. 10. We drank (passé défini) 


(a) Donnez les adverbes qui correspondent aA ces adjectifs: 
lent, impatient, fou, poli, meilleur. 
(b) Ecrivez la forme féminine de: 
bref, gros, public, frais, long. 
Remplacez les mots soulignés par des pronoms. 
1. Vendez des cravates au monsieur. 
2. Ila mis les timbres dans l'album. 
3. Il dit a sa femme de consulter le médecin. 
4. Ii ne vous a pas promis largent. 
5. Voila le blé. Lancez du blé aux poules. 
Traduisez en francais: 


1. Send for the docior. 6. Two weeks ago. 

2. Leave me alone. 7. He refused to do it. 

3. She had just arrived. 8. The car broke down. 

4. A summer’s day. 9. I have a great deal to do. 
5. At full speed. 10. You are right. 


Traduisez en frangais: 

1. We shall send you that expensive suit a week from Monday. You 
are mistaken. That doesn’t suit me. 

2. Mr. Dupré’s favourite hens, instead of staying in their farm-yard, 
went into the neighbour’s garden. 

3. They thought that the seeds on the other side of the hedge were 
good to eat in the month of May. 

4. She opened her eyes wide and burst out laughing; she didn’t under- 

stand a single word of English. 

He is a stamp collector and in my will I have promised to leave 

them to him. Here they are. 

6. Give me the glass of brandy and drink the potion without leaving 
a drop of it. 


| 


7. The doctor was peacefully reading an interesting book when he heard 
a ring at the door. 

8. He received a revolver shot in the leg and was groaning with pain. 

10; I1I—10; III—10; IV—10; V—10; VI—10; VII—40 = 100. 


B — AUTHORS 
Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes: 
La Petite Tortue 
1. Ou la petite tortue s’est-elle assise ? 
2. Pourquoi l’eau de l’aquarium est-elle toujours fraiche? 
La Dispute au Désert 
1. Décrivez la tente du vieil Arabe. 
2. Quelle partie de ses biens le vieil Arabe a-t-il laissée & chaque 
enfant? 
L’Oncle d’ Amérique 
1.Nommez deux choses que la famille avait préparées pour le diner 
de l’oncle Bruno. 














2. Que! souvenir l’oncle a-t-il apporté 4 la veuve Mauvaire? 
3. Traduisez: One day they received the news that the mother’s 
brother-in-law had just come back from America. 
Madeleine de Verchéres 
1. Comment Madeleine a-t-elle échappé a |’Indien qui avait attrapé 
son mouchoir? 
2. Pourquoi sonne-t-on le canon toutes les heures? 
3. Traduisez: The soldiers were hunting in the woods and the 
colonists were busy harvesting the wheat. 
Il (a) Divisez en syllabes: Probablement, serviteur, accompagner, 
comprend. 
(b) Donnez le contraire des mots suivants: l’ainé, brave, cesser 
quelque chose. 
(c) Donnez le verbe qui correspond a chaque mot; l’aveu, l’espérance, 
la naissance, le cri. 
III Lisez le paragraphe suivant et puis répondez en francais aux 
questions. 
Mme Vernet était allée voir uffe de ses amis 4 la campagne. On lui dit qu’un 
revenant (ghost) se promenait toutes les nuits dans un des appartements 
du chateau; par conséquent, personne ne voulait l’occuper. Comme elle 
n’était pas superstitieuse, elle avait la curiosité de s’assurer du revenant et 
voulait absolument se coucher dans cet appartement. Au milieu de la nuit, 
elle entendit ouvrir sa porte. Elle parla, mais le spectre ne lui répondit pas 
et marcha vers le lit. La dame étendit les mains pour toucher le revenant. 
Elle saisit deux oreilles qui étaient longues et velues. (hairy) Elle n’osa 
retirer les mains de peur de perdre le spectre. Quand le jour arriva, elle 
reconnut un gros chien qui avait l’habitude de venir chercher une place 
confortable pour passer la nuit. 
1. A quelle heure du jour le revenant se promenait-il? 
2. Pourquoi Mme Vernet n’avait-elle pas peur du revenant? 
Qu’est-ce qu’elle a entendu pendant la nuit? 
Pourquoi la dame a-t-elle étendu les mains? 


m co 


or 


Pourquoi le spectre ne lui a-t-il pas répondu? 
I—24; II—6; I1J—10—40. 
100 (FC) + 40 (FA) + 10 (D) + 10 (Mem.) + 40 (T)=200 ~ 2 = 100 


December, 1958 FRENCH Grade 12 
“Cours Moyen Part I” and “Recueil de Lectures” 
COMPOSITION 


I Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 

1. Qu’est-ce que Mme Dupré a décidé de faire des cinquante poules? 

2. Pourquoi M. Perrier a-t-il refusé d’acheter une tortue pour Pierre? 
3. Quels étranges achats le monsieur bien habillé a-t-il faits? 

4. Expliquez ce que veut dire “mention bien”. 

5. Qu’est-ce qui est arrivé au capitaine quand Villemot a obéi a son ordre? 
II Ecrivez les formes voulues des verbes: 

1. le passé indéfini: (elles) rire, rester, souffrir. 

2. le présent de l’indicatif: (vous) sourire, réfléchir, couvrir. 

3. le conditionnel: (il) savoir, envoyer, pouvoir, 

4. le passé défini: (nous) suivre, rire, refuser. 

5. le présent du subjonctif: (je) vouloir, finir, envoyer. 


III Traduisez les mots entre parenthéses: 


1. (Whom) avez-vous vu au cinéma? ‘ 

2. (What) est derriére la porte? 

3. La maison (which) vous regardez est A moi. 

4. (Those who) sont ici maintenant peuvent commencer. 

5. L’école (o which) nous allons, est trés grande. 

6. Le professeur (of whom) vous parlez, est Monsieur Martin. 

7. (What) il donne 4 ses camarades? 

8. (What is) le kirsch? 

9. Dites-moi (what) est arrivé. 

10. Visitons ces magasins-ci et (the one) de l’autre cété de la rue. 
IV Traduisez en francais: 

1. Was it foggy? 6. His uncle is a shopkeeper. 

2. Which ones (m) did you hear? 7. That water is cold. 

3. He is never right. 8. So many gifts. 

4. Whose brother are you? 9. What do they need? 

5. Do you want any wine? 10. A hundred francs a dozen. 


V_ Traduisez en frangais: 


A 


9 


“~. 


or 


6. 


-—< 


I—10; 


On hearing the shouts of their neighbours, my wife and her maid ran 
out of the kitchen. 

Did you know that other white haired man who was carrying a cane 
in his hand? 

After looking at such magnificent dresses in the shop windows, we 
finally saw something less expensive. 


. About fifteen applicants for the job in the merchant’s office had taken 


a course in typing at the Business College. 


. Each year we hope to be able to go toParis. We agree that it is 


the most beautiful city in the world. 
Old Aunt Mary has such small hands. She would like to buy a pair 
of washable gloves. 
Which of the bookshops does she prefer? The ones which are opposite 
the old church near the Seine. 
II—15; IW—10; IV—10; V—35 80 


AUTHORS- 


I Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 


= 


x 


II (a) 
1. 
2. 
3. 


. Ou est-ce que Jean met la vaisselle qu’il casse? 
. A quel poste M. Caboussat espére-t-il étre nommé? 


Comment Chatfinet a-t-il essayé de s’acquérir la faveur des électeurs ? 

Qu’est-ce que Caboussat doit faire comme membre correspondant de 
l’Académie d’Etampes ? 

Quels objets Poitrinas a-t-il déterrés dans le jardin? 


}. Pourquoi Caboussat ne veut-il pas écrire tout de suite le certificat 


pour Machut? 


. Qu’est-ce que Blanche dit & Jean de faire pour ravoir la lettre? 


A quelle condition Blanche épousera-t-elle Edmond? 
Donnez le synonyme ou |’explication: 


Sur-le-champ 4. sérieux 
insensé 5. une sorte de bouteille 
une tache d’encre 6. ce n’est pas ton affaire 
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(b) Divisez en syllabes: 
configuration, vétérinaire, abricotier. 

(c) Copiez la liste suivante et soulignez les lettres qui se prononcent, 
comme les lettres soulignées du mot ‘oeufs’: 

creuser, précisément, valise, vaisselle, prétentieux, négociant, 

lisant, aux environs, profession, réputation, liaison. 

III Traduisez en frangais: 

Poitrinas liked to look for Roman antiquities, old nails and pottery. 
He was certain that he would find some in Caboussat’s garden. He said 
that he was gifted: all that he had to do was to (de) look at a piece of 
ground to know that there was something Roman underneath. Imagine 
Caboussat’s astonishment when his old friend came in carrying a few 

__ rusty objects. 
IV Lisez le passage suivant et répondez en francais aux questions: 

Je fus sur le point de m’habiller et de demander une autre chambre. 
Cependant, la géne (embarrassment) d’avouer ma peur enfantine me 
retint. C’était stupide ect ridicule; ces serpents endormis n’allaient pas 
traverser le mur ou descendre par la cheminée pour venir coucher avec 
moi. Je soufflai la bougie (candle) et je me couchai. 

Je restai longtemps sans dormir, me tournant cent fois, nerveux, 
hanté par l’idée de ces voisins. Sous la porte de communication des 
deux chambres, je voyais filtrer un rayon de lumiére et j’avais peur 
du moment ow il disparaitrait. Mon collectionneur dormait profondé- 
ment et il ne pourrait pas surveiller ses serpents. La petite lumiére 
disparut, et les bruits de la maison cessérent. Un silence triste, une 
nuit noire! 

Je m’endormis, mais d’un sommeil craintif et léger, d’un sommeil 
qui attend et qui guette (watches). Combien de temps ai- je dormi 
ainsi? Je ne |’ai jamais su; une heure, deux heures peut-étre. Je fus 
tiré de ce sommeil par un bruit. Ma peur, mes voisins, les histoires 
qui m’avaient impressionné, tout me revenait d’un coup (all at once). 
Avec une pleine lucidité et la téte libre comme si je n’avais pas dormi, 
mais le coeur battant, je m’assis sur le lit et j’écoutai. 

1. De quoi l’auteur avait-il peur? (précisez—be exact) 
2. Pourquoi n’est-i] pas sorti pour demander une autre chambre? 
3. Qu’a-t-il fait au lieu de sortir? (deux actions) 
4. Pourquoi le collectionneur ne pourrait-il pas venir au secours de 
son maitre? 
5. L’auteur nerveux a fini par s’endormir. Qu’est-ce qui la réveillé? 
6. Trouvez dans la lecture un mot qui contient le son [ce] 
du mot ceeur, et deux mots qui contiennent le son [w] 
du mot oui. 
I—16; II—12+3+42; III—15; IV—12 = 60. 
80 (FC) + 60 (FA) + 10 (Mem.) + 10 (D) + 40 (T) = 200+2 = 100. 


LES AVENTURES DE PIERRE ET DE NICOLE, Smith Sheila; Clarke 
Irwin, $ .65. 

This is a sequel to “Pierre au Village”. The present tense is the main 
narrative tense but the perfect and future do appear. The language is 
excellent for this level (Grades X or XI) and there is a real attempt to 
capture the interest of the student. 
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ae THE CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH NOVEL 
By Henry Peyre $5.50 


A comprehensive study — from André 
ye Gide and Marcel Proust to the present. 
me See page 7. 


ajo THE CONCISE OXFORD 
“FRENCH DICTIONARY $3.00 
Includes illustrative phrases, definitions 


fe of shades of meaning, French synonyms. 
Excellent for school use. 


Also Available: 
| FRENCH-ENGLISH: 
‘X° ENGLISH-FRENCH edition: $3.75 


A A FRENCH WORD-BOOK 40c. 


The 1500 commonest words in French 
oye together with the commonest phrases in- 
cluding them. 


Prices less discount 


OXFORD 
University Press 


480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO 2, ONT. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by Morgan Kenney, Apt. 6, 188 Graham St. South, Hamilton, Ontario 


DRAMATIC PROVIDENCE IN MACBETH: A _ study of Shakespeare's 
Tragic Theme of Humanity and Grace by G. R. Elliott, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 

In his treatment of MacBeth, Elliott carries forward his analysis of 
Shakespeare from the viewpoint of the Christian world of the ‘Renaissance 
period as he has done in Flaming Minister and Scourge and Minister. 
Elliott believes that Shakespeare saw man’s natural goodness subject to the 
constant undermining of the power of supernatural evil, yet capable of great 
and enduring nobility through the infusion of supernatural Grace. In 
Macbeth, he gives his most forceful portrayal of this conflict at work in 
imperfect humanity 

In the character of Macbeth, evil takes the form of pride, a pride in his 
own virtues, which, abetted by a conscience that is subject to rationalization, 
exceeds self-esteem and becomes finally a permanent rather than an occasional 
vice. Such pride leads to inevitable fall. This, says Elliott, was the view- 
point of Renaissance England of which Shakespeare was the greatest voice. 
“‘Comedy, in the Renaissance view, is the difference between what a person 
is and what he thinks he is; tragedy, the difference between what he is and 
what he might be. Accordingly, the motif of comedy is conceit; and the 
motif of tragedy is pride that insulates a person and shackles him to what 
he is.” 

In the analysis that comprises the bulk of this volume, Elliott emphasizes 
Macbeth’s recurring rejection of divine Grace, whose agent within is his 
conscience and whose agents without are Duncan, Banquo, Macduff, Malcolm, 
Ross, the Old Man, and the good Doctor. The possibility of Macbeth’s 
surrender to Grace produces suspense for the Elizabethan audience in the 
intervals after the murders when the modern audience, conditioned by a long 
period of Romantic criticism, might find an unaccountable gap. The ultimate 
is reached when, in the final scene, Macduff offers Macbeth the last provi- 
dential opportunity. The despairing Macbeth cannot tolerate the chance 
of survival, which would necessitate his repentance and penitence. 

Ellitt’s decisive and scholarly treatment of a religious theme in a 
dramatic setting makes refreshing and challenging reading for those who 
find themselves frustrated by the present chaotic state of Shakespearian 
criticism. —Julia Gray. 


PARIS, MARSEILLE, ALGERIE, Clayton D. and Fletcher, R.; Clarke, Irwin, 
$ .90. 

Each of these places mentioned in the title is the setting for a story with 
teen-age heroes and heroines in positions of mystery, adventure, danger, and 
excitement. Students will enjoy associating themselves with these adven- 
turers. 

The French is flowing and unencumbered. The stories read easily and the 
plots are acceptable. Both the French and the contents will encourage 
students to read. This book can be used for intensive reading since there are 
questions on each story. M. K. 
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A BOOK OF WALL PICTURES FOR GUIDED COMPOSITION, Fleming 
and Fougasse; Clarke, Irwin, $6.70. 

An aid to guided oral and written composition, these boldly executed wall 
pictures are invaluable. 

There are sixteen pictures drawn by the well known British artist, 
Fougasse, whose cartoons appear in “Punch”. Each picture is 24%” x 32” 
and is divided into four serial drawings which tell an obvious story. The 
drawings are in black and white. The line of the artist is broad and clear, 
and the pictures bear an imprint of personality, humor and charm. 

Mr. Fleming has prepared a book of notes explaining the purpose of these 
pictures, and suggesting many imaginative uses. 

This material will certainly enrich your course, and may even provide 
answers to old problems. The pictures can be used for any language and 
for any class. The story can be told simply in a straight forward manner, 
or can be narrated in a manner to help develop style. M, K. 


A LA RECHERCHE DU FRANCAIS, Book 1, Cole E. and Cole P. J.; Clarke, 
Irwin; $1.45. 

The authors present to teachers a text which “should permit the teaching 
of grammar and constructions by inductive methods without the use of ad- 
ditional material”’. 

Each lesson begins with a list of words that are contained in the reading 
selection. This is followed by “Points to Look For”, a focusing of attention 
on certain grammatical features that students should detect and note. The 
reading selection is then presented. A section of “Grammar Questions” tests 
the students to see if they have observed the highlighted points. The 
answers to these questions, if written down, would form the printed grammar 
lessons of a standard text. With this inductive approach the student writes 
the grammar. 

Each lesson also contains a wide variety of exercises with an emphasis on 
oral, completion and substitution exercises. , 

A series of short dictations based on each lesson, and a summary of gram- 
mar complete this text. 

This is an interesting book. Whether you want to adopt a completely 
inductive approach or not, “A La Recherche du Frangais” contains many 
refreshing and novel ideas. M. K. 





LES NOUVELLES FRANCAISES DE TORONTO 
sont PINSTRUMENT IDEAL du professeur de francais. 
Chaque mois: 

@ Toute la vie francaise 4 Toronto et dans |’Ontario 
® Echos de France, du Canada Francais, de Suisse, de 
Belgique. 
®@ Les lettres, les arts, le cinéma, la cuisine . 
Le Francais est une langue VIVANTE. Ne la tuez pas! 
37 Roxborough St. West — WA 4-1210 
Abonnements: 1 an, $2.00. 
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CHARLES A PARIS, Elengorn, S.; Ryerson Press, 1958; $1.75. 

“Charles A Paris” is the second book in the series which presents a direct 
approach to French. The first book was entitled “Bonjour Charles”. 

There are no formal grammar lessons and no translation exercises from 
English to French. “Translation work from English to French will be intro- 
duced in the third year book, on the firm basis of two years’ practice ana 
experience of French, through French.” 

Each lesson includes an excellent passage of French describing the ad- 
ventures of Charles. This is followed by an all French vocabulary and all 
French exercises. Some exercises are the fill-in type which drill specific 
grammatical constructions. Others test comprehension, or general knowledge. 
Each lesson has a group of intensive questions based on the reading selection. 

At the end of each lesson there is a reference to a grammatical summary 
at the back of the book so that the student may refer to the specific points 
under consideration. 

The text presents an interesting and challenging approach for anyone who 
wants a change from the conventional. 

M. K. 


‘THE FRENCH EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA (with special reference to 
Tasmania) by L. A. Triebel and J, C. Batt, University of Tasmania. (Pre- 
face by His Excellency M. Renaud Sivan, French Ambassador to Aus- 
stralia). Published by the Government Printing Office, Hobart, Tas- 
mania, 1957. Price 10/—plus postage. 

Observers from abroad often comment on the history-mindedness of 
Australians. Such appraisal is justified by the interest shown in publica- 
tions dealing with one aspect or another of Australia’s colourful past. Now 
there comes this new book by Miss Batt and Professor Triebel on the im- 
portant and thrilling part played by French sailors and scientists in the 
exploration of Australia from Bougainville and Marion du Fresne onwards 
down to the present geophysical year in Antarctica. 

For the first time we have here a survey of all the geographical con- 
tributions made by Frenchmen to Australia’s story as revealed by early 
maritime and scientific records, as well as the economic and literary results. 

Copious translations are given from French original texts relating the 
voyages and discoveries of Marion du Fresne, La Pérouse, D’Entrecasteaux, 
Baudin-Péron and Dumont d’Urville, together with appendices on Alexandre 
Dumas’ “The Whalers,” the Count de Beauvoir, the recent expeditions to 
Adélie Land, extracts from the “Hobart Town Courier,” many illustrations 
and maps, and a bibliography. 

The story of French exploration in southern seas is thus traced through 
these fascinating extracts from the writings of men who have illuminating 
things to tell of distinct stages »f Australia’s history, including accurate 
accounts of Tasmanian aborigines. The book brings to life the noble- 
hearted Frenchmen who kept bright the torch of civilization, even at times 
when the world was politically in upheaval. 

Teachers of French will enjoy reading this interesting, well documented 


book. 
G. A. &. 





THANK YOU, MR. BENNETT! 


We are grateful to Mr. John B. Bennett, Head of the Art Department 
of Northern Secondary School, Toronto, who designed our new truly Canadian 
cover. How do you like it? 
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DIVERSITE DES LANGUES ET BILINGUISME. par Léopold Taillon, 
Université St-Joseph, Moncton, N.B., 1958, Prix 50¢. 

“Cette nouvelle étude linguistique de Léopold Taillon est une autre bonne 
action dont il faut le remercier de nous rendre les bénéficiaires. Ses opinions 
sur le bilinguisme scolaire sont connues non seulement au Canada mais 
aussi a l’étranger .... L’auteur de “Diversités des langues et Bilinguisme” 
a voulu profiter de ses voyages en Europe pour observer, consulter et se 
documenter. I] nous expose ici le probléme tel qu’il se présente en Europe 

Au profit des personnes intéressées & se mieux renseigner sur le 
complexe et important probléme du bilinguisme scolaire, ill a consigné ses 
observations dans cette brochure.”—Hermas Bastien (Préface) 


A FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR, Carter and Rowe, The Ronald Press, 
New York. $3.50. 

This book treats thoroughly the grammatical topics studied in our five- 
year course. It is meant to serve as a University text. 

It is a good reference grammar for secondary school students and 
teachers. Explanations are lucid; examples are abundant and varied. Un- 
common exceptions and peculiarities are omitted. 

A complete alphabetical index at the back enables one to make quick 
reference to a word or grammatical subject. 


M. K. 


QUADERNI IBERO-AMERICANI. Nos. 19-20. December 1956, Subscrip- 
tion: $38.50 for 4 numbers. 

This periodical is of special interest to both Hispanists and Hispano- 
philes. It is edited by Professor G. M. Bertini, a distinguished scholar of 
the University of Turin, who, besides other works, has published a competent 
study of Spanish mysticism and is now preparing a Breve historia de la 
mistica espanola for the Manuales Studium (Apartado Postal 20979, Adm. 32, 
Mexico 1, D. F.), directed by one of our former colleagues, Dr. Peter De 
Andrea. Professor Bertini also publishes Testi e Studi, a series of mono- 
graphs on Spanish literature. 

This number includes articles by the Italian Hispanists Oreste Macri 
and Daniel Devoto on Garcia Lorca, informative newsletters of the activities 
of scholars in the Hispanic field, reviews of significant books and _ biblio- 
graphical information. 

Earlier numbers contain articles by Damaso Alonso, Fucilla, Helmut 
Hatzfeld, Menéndez Pidal and Marcel Bataillon, to mention only a few of 
the scholars well known on this continent. Scholars will find it valuable 
for its contribution to Spanish philology and literature. Canadian univer- 
sities, where Spanish is taught, should make this important periodical avail- 
able to their students. 

The Quaderni Ibero-Americani may be obtained from Stechert-Hafner, 
31 E. 10th St. New York 3 or by writing directly to its editorial offices, 
Via del Pd 19, Turin, Italy. 

Julius A. Molinaro 


DER SCHWARZE TEUFEL UND ANDERE GESCHICHTEN: by Peter 
Fabrizius, 67 pages and vocabulary. 60c. 

DAS GEHEIMNIS VOM KUCKUCKSHOF: by Jella Lepman. 64 pages and 
vocabulary 50c. 
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DER KOMET UND ANDERE GESCHICHTEN: by Peter Fabrizius, 64 
pages and vocabulary, 60c. 

DIE SIEBZEHN UND ANDERE GESCHICHTEN: by Peter Fabrizius, 70 
pages and vocabulary, 60c. 

DER SCHWARZE TEUFEL: contains 15 lively short stories of about 5 pages 
each, suitable for Grade XI supplementary reading. 

DAS GEHEIMNIS VOM KUCKUCKSHOF is a modern detective story con- 
cerning a movie company on location in the Black Forest who ran into 
some unexpected complications. 

DER KOMET has 13 short stories on a slightly more difficult level, which 
would be suitable for Grade XII reading. 

—— has 13 more stories of the same difficulty as the previous 

ook. 

These four books are most attractive in every respect, from the striking 
black and white photograph-type covers, which are a welcome change from the 
more drab exteriors to which we have become accustomed, to the topical 
vocabulary lists which provide splendid conversational material. The stories 
themselves have. a genial humour, vital and realistic characters, unexpected 
conclusions and reasonable vocabulary. The series would make a worthwhile 
addition to any supplementary reading shelf. M. K. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
RAYNAL ET SA MACHINE DE GUERRE, Hans Wolpe, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, $3.75. 


BEGINNING NORWEGIAN, Einar Haugen, Appleton-Century-Crofts, $3.25. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS, H. Kalbfleisch, Copp 
Clark. 


STRUCTURE AND THOUGHT IN THE PARADISO, J. Mazzeo, Thomas 
Allen, $4.75. 

THE ORDER AND INTEGRATION OF KNOWLEDGE, W. Martin, 
University of Michigan Press, $6.50. 

VALCOURT OU LA DERNIERE ETAPE (Norman du Grand Nord Canadien) 
par Marie-Anne A. Roy, Sanatorium Saint-Vital, Manitoba; 420 pages; 
prix $3.00. 
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“The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching 
in the United States” 


The Modern Language Journal 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on 
methods, materials, 
in the field. 
Edited by CAMILLO P. MERLINO, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 


pedagogical research, publications and textbooks 


Teachers’ Associations. 
Kight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and 
September. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
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uébec ! 


Whichever is your favorite winter sport, you can enjoy it at its best in 

La Province de Québec. — Ski skate tobaggan snowshoe — or just loaf- 
in the brilliant winter sunshine or again relax in warm comfort before a 
roaring log fire. And especially during the Carnival Season 
you will be thrilled by the ski competitions, the fire works, the 

beautiful ice 

palaces and ice 

sculptures, the 

folk dances,the 

dog-sled races, 

the hockey and 

skating, the 

ski-joring. And 

you are truly 

welcomed with 

French - Cana- 

dian hospital- 

ity in comfort- 

able modern 

inns and 


hotels. 


For booklet and information” write: 
Provincial Publicity Bureau Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada ; 
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dian York 20, N.Y 








